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Russia Today and Tomorrow 


HELP RUSSIA HELP HERSELF 


Rie 18 Neely one of the richest coun- 

tries in the world. Its agriculture, metal 
Rie oil, forests, represent a collossal reser- 
voir of power. But that power cannot be made 
available without tools, machinery. The ma- 
chinery cannot be bought without credit. And 
Russia cannot get sufficient credit until it obtains 
American Recognition. 


We are asking every man and woman in Amer- 
ica who believes that Russia must be recognized 
by this country to send funds to this organization 
immediately. 


The next Congress must be made to feel the 
pressure of public opi nion. We are oe ee 


letters, eS. notices. We eee the Be cue 
Through us, your money reaches far. 


U. S. Senator 
WILLIAM E. BORAH 
Will Speak on 
RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA | 
Madison Square Garden 
Sunday Eve., March 18, 1923 
ADMISSION FREE 


Jerome T.. DeHunt, Treas., | 
NATIONAL LABOR ALLIANCE FOR TRADE RELA- | 
TIONS ‘WITH AND RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA, | 
110 West aoth Street, New York. | 

l 


“Recognition of Russia is basic to trade with that country. 
Al. the leading nations of the world have either formally 
recognized or concluded commercial treaties with the Soviet 
Government This means that the possibilities of trade that 
the Russian market affords are being exploited by the trade 
rivals of America... . 

“There are sixteen nations now trading with Russia. 
Have you heard of Russia violating any of her contracts or 
treaties?” W. 1B Hehe U. S. Senator 


“There is no government on the face vel the earth today 
where the highest officials have a better understanding of the 
government and a more sacrificial spirit in the performance 
of their duties than those people over there [Russia]. We 
are the only civilized state on the earth that has not recog-. 
nized Russia either by direct declaration, by opening up 
trade relations, by receiving the ambassadors, or by meeting 
openly in conference. 

“Tet us make the demand direct that our country, through 
its State Department, recognize the United States of 
Russia.” Frank P. WatsuH, Attorney 

“T have seen during the past three years misery and suf- 
fering, heroism and wretchedness and death all groping for 
some way out, some road to the realization of the wonder- 
ful dream that they dreamed of—a world of brotherhood, a 
world of peace, where every man, woman and child shall 
have good work to do, a decent place to live in, clothes to 
wear, food sufficient to eat, where no man shall grow rich 
or mighty, while those willing to work are suffering from 
lack of food... 

“We must recognize Russia for no other reason than that 
they in Russia have voiced the thing that lies im the bottom 
of the heart of every man, woman and child in the whole 
world, the fact that we are all brothers, that we will all 
help one another and that some day we will see that in this 
world all men, all women, are one family.” 

Captain Paxton Hippen 
* * * * * 

“Tt is not necessary to be either a Communist in good 
standing with the Third Internationale, nor a capitalist 
greedy to exploit the resources of Russia, in order to demand 
the prompt recognition by the government of the United 
States of the Soviet Republic. It is only necessary to have 
a little common sense, some knowledge of American history, 
an acquaintance with the principles of international Jaw, to 
demand that our State Department and our government 
promptly recognize the unconquered government of the 


Russian people.” Duprey Frertp MAtone, Attorney 
*K * * * * 


“Let us unite on one thing and that is the recognition of 
” 
the Russian Republic. 
James H. Maurer, 
President of Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 


NOT CHARITY but RECONSTRUCTION 


Is the Aim 
of the 


Russian - American Industrial Corporation 


in its 


SERVICE TO RUSSIA 
The 
Rae to ©. 
Is An Extraordinary Corporation. 
ORGANIZED to raise ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
to Invest in Russian Industry 
the 
, R. ASL. 
has been granted EXTRAORDINARY CONCESSIONS by the Soviet Government 
to Participate in Russian Enterprise. 
All Investment of Capital is Guaranteed 
by the Soviet Government 
with an 8% dividend, payable to the Corporation. 
By Investing in R. A. I. C. Shares 


at TEN DOLLARS 
You Put Your Money Into a Business Enterprise 
and 
AID RUSSIA IN HER ECONOMIC REGENERATION. 


The Economic Security of Russia 
. will contribute much to the 
Economic Security of the World. 
1 SUBSCRIBE FOR SHARES NOW! 
|| Send for Literature to the 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, President 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


| 
| 
I hereby offer to subscribe for.......2....0020%. shares of the capital stock of Russian- | 
American Industrial Corporation at Ten Dollars ($10.00) per share, full paid and non-assess- 
able. I understand that my offer is subject to acceptance by the Corporation only at its 
office, at 31 Union Square, New York City. | 
| 
| 
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RE ae ee OEM ete na aa cipte be 0 AE a3 oi diets aiale x’ap a\e's'es soe | 
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. (Make all checks, drafts, or money orders payable to the order of the 
Russian-American Industrial Corporation.) 


“Neighboring Areas Starving. 
Request Permission to Extend 
Feeding Into Them 
Immediately” 


(Cable from Quaker Relief Mission in Russian 
Famine Zone) 


The Quaker workers report that in the 
areas referred to, cannibalism persisted 
~ among the hunger-crazed people even dur- 
ing the summer. One cable pleads for help 
for the Bashkir Republic. Another states 
that in Pugachev County, 60,000 face 
starvation. ‘These are but examples of the 
unlimited need. 


A portion of the food which we have al- 
ready shipped to the Quaker district, ad- 
jacent to these areas, could be immediately 
released for the latter by cable. But we 
can release it only as contributions in Amer- 
ica insure its replacement in time for the 
months of famine still to come. It would 
be worse than useless to increase the feeding 
now, only to augment the starving later. 


Thus the number of lives that can be 
saved, in addition to those for which we are 
at present able to provide, depends entirely 
upon the contributions which we now re- 
ceive. Every additional dollar will feed an 
additional famine sufferer for one month. 
Every five dollars will guarantee the saving 
of an additional life. 


The famine victims for whom we ask this 
help are the same simple stoic souls de- 
scribed by Robert W. Dunn elsewhere in 
this magazine. Every one of them is as 
human, as sensitive to suffering, as hungry 
for help and sympathy, as the members of 
your own family! 


We Appeal to You 
to Help Save Them 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE (QUAKERS) 


CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treasurer 
20 satoth ot, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Private Relief Packages 
May Now be Sent Duty-Free 
to 
Individuals and Organizations 
in Russia 


* * * 


The Friends of Soviet Russia 


has received 


the exclusive right to take private relief 
parcels from America into Russia duty- 
free 


This service is now being started 
together with a Food Draft Department 


Send for circulars 


FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
201 West 13th Street New York City 


Women’s Committee for the 


e e e 
Recognition of Russia 
affiliated with the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom 
37 Bliss Building, 35 B Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Object of this Committee is to re-establish friendly re- 
lations between the people of Russia and the people of the 


United States, thereby taking a definite step toward world 
peace. 


Chairman, Mrs. Walter Cope 
200 E. Johnson St., Germantown, Pa. 
Sec’y, Miss Lucy Branham, 37 Bliss Bldg., Washington 


Miss Zonia_ Baber Miss Freda Kirchway 
Miss Ella Boynton Mrs. Henry G. Leach 
Mrs. Mary D. Brite Mrs. Lola Maverick Lloyd 


Mrs. Herbert Mitler 
Miss Mary MeMurtrie 


Miss Sara Cleghorn 
Miss Sophia Dulles 


Mrs. Theadore Forbes Mrs. George Odell 
Miss Zona Gale Mrs. Dexter Otey 
Miss Martha Gruening Mrs. James Warbasse 
Mrs. Lynn Haynes Miss Ellen Winsor 
Miss Florence Holbrook Mrs. John J. White 


Miss Alice Riggs Hunt 


Mrs. Gertrude L. 
Mrs. Inez Haynes Irwin 


Miss Emma Wold 

All men and women who wish to help spread information on 
Russia through publicity and through speakers write to the 
Secretary, Miss Branham. 


Send checks and pledges to The Treasurer, Miss 
Sue White, 25 First St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I pledge $.. Rie kaiaratee «+a month to support the work carried on by 
the Women’s Committee on Recognition for Soviet Russia until 
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) THEY FAINT ON DUTY” 


BDOVYOU HAVE TROUBLE. WITH .YOUR 


Sa Aube? 


ELE OHRAD INGRSE OY OR THE 


IVERSKAYA HOSPITAL IN MOSCOW HAD 
THROWN OPEN TO AMERICAN VISITORS 
A GREAT BARE DINING-ROOM UNUSED 
TODAY BECAUSE THERE IS NO FOOD. 

Prowl REPLIED, “WEeDOSWITH THE 
NURSESOONLESS THEYVHAVE FRIENDS 
TO PEND THEM, FOOD, “PHEY PAINT ON 


DG xa 


IN “NORMAL” RUSSIA 


A doctor was recently hailed 
to court because he had 
failed to save the life of a 
suicide—a man who had cut 
his throat and was bleeding 
to death. The doctor was 
sorry. He defended himself. 
Simple. Not one scrap of 
surgical silk. Not one sur- 


‘|i| gical needle. 


“UNLESS THEY HAVE FRIENDS 


ee eee eee ae ee Oe I OC CO rere ere ere 


The American Medical Aid 


COMMITTEE A. M. A. R.: 


Dr. Charles H. Mayo 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly 
Dr. William H. Welch 
Dr. Thomas W. Salmon 
Dr. Jay F. Schamberg 
Dr. S. Solis Cohen | 
Dr. Hideyo Noguchi | 
Dr. Charles H. Frazier 
Dr. Harvey Cushing 
Dr. Lewellys F. Barker 
Dr. Milton J. Rosenau 
Dr. Haven Emerson 


Dr. Abraham Zingher 

Dr. Charles BE. Humiston 

Dr. Morton Prince 

Dr. George Blumer 

Dr. Walter B. Cannon, etc. 
Mrs. Henry Villard, Chairman 
Arthur S, Leeds, Treasurer 
Frances Witherspoon, Secretary 


ENDORSED BY NATIONAL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 


(now 


THEY STILL CARRY ON. 


An operation had been per- 
formed. The patient was a 
doctor. Doctors must not be 
lost in Russia; they are too 
few and too valuable. A 
catheter was imperative. At 
last they located one—the 
only catheter in the entire 
district—but in such condi- 
tion they had to hold the 
patient in bed to use it. 


for Russia 


affiliated with 
SERVICE COMMITTEE) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| : ; 

{ has collected in the last few months $70,000 worth 
Dr. Michael Michailovsky | of medicines, surgical goods, and hospital equipment. 

j Jhese supplies are now being distributed in Russia 

| through the American Friends. 

| reach us from hospitals, dispensaries, 

| homes. 

| hands. 

| 

1 

1 

1 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS 


Desperate appeals 
maternity 
Heroic workers stretch out their empty 


WILL YOU? , 


Babies come into the world 
in delivery-rooms so cold 
that recent observers, mak- 
ing a tour of inspection 
shivered in their heaviest 
coats. 

One blanket per bed is the 
average in Russian hospi- 
tals, and lucky that patient 
whose bed has springs and 
mattress. Rubber-sheeting? 
That, they say, is “made in 
Heaven !” 


199 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL AID 
FOR RUSSIA 
Room gor S, 
103 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Enclosed please find 


dollars to send hospital aid to 
Russia. 


Spring Planting 
E all delight in the Spring. { 
even greater delight of planting the seed that will give 


But to few of us is given the 


us bread and life. How the rising industrialism’ of 
America tends to crowd out this romantic and necessary occu- 
pation and how the readjustment of industry may again make 
spring planting a universal human privilege will be told in 
Survey GrapuHic for April. 


Rolling Their Own 


HAT cooperation has done for the southern tobacco 

growers will be told by Aaron Sapiro, organizer of some 

of the largest cooperative marketing associations of 
farmers in America. He will show how these southerners, 
when they discovered that the auction system did not give them 
a square deal, won their fight for fair prices, and what their 
new practice of selling has meant to them in terms of shoes and 
stockings, schools and health. 


The Man-In-Between 


HE superintendent of a Pennsylvania coal mime describes 
Si humor and sympathetic understanding thé difficulties 

and worries of the man who stands half-way between 
capital and labor. 


The Behrens 


SIMPLE story by Dorothy Canfield Fisher about Amer- 

ican social life as it looks through the spectacles of a 

German professor and those of his family—and of Ger- 
man social life as it looks through the same family’s spectacles 
when shell rims have taken the place of steel. 


aaa a a ae ee j 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. I 
112 East 19 Street, New York 

I enclose $3 for a year’s subscription to SURVEY GRAPHIC— | 
x2 illustrated numbers; or | 
I 

| 

| 


I enclose $5 for The Survey twice-a-month including the 
Graphic numbers. 


NiaMe™ so. died 0540s asalthe elec sient 6 ON sa, ce pen te ee a, I 


cA Glimpse cAhead 
in Survey Graphic 


{ 


/ 


An American Portrait 


ID you know that after the Civil War there was among 
intelligent American youth much of the same unrest and 
vague revolt against convention that we have witnessed 
these last few vears? A man who has observed both his veteran 
father and his veteran son makes this comparison in the spiritual 
biograph of the former, one of the great army who, fifty years 
ago, left behind them the stumps and repressive mental atti- 
tudes of the Middle West to build up in the Far West the 


broader foundations of an American culture. 


Education By Diagnosis 


N article by Joseph K. Hart in which he speaks of patent 
medicines and patent brain infusers. 


Justice Through Conciliation 


EGINALD HEBER SMITH, the author of Justice and 
the Poor, in this article shortly to be published in SurvEY 
GrapuHic, discusses the clogging of our courts by litigation 

and some means of relieving them. He examines the principles 
and practice of existing boards of conciliation and similar tri- 
bunals which are beginning here and there to lessen this evil and 
give a better chance of real justice for the man of small means. 
He advances suggestions for a reform of our system of courts 
that would go a long way to re-establish the poor man’s confi- 
dence in the working of the law. 


Who Challenges The Social Order ? 


SYMPOSIUM of noted writers and civic and social re- 


formers. 


Behind The Monster’s Mask 


ARD words have often been spoken—not least in the pages 
of The Survey—about the southern cotton industry 
which, so it seems to many investigators, has for long 

thrived on the exploitation of child labor. How that industry 
has arisen, the attitude toward it not only of those who have 
invested their money and their energies in it but of the com- 
munity in general, the relations of the southern mill owner to 
the operatives, to trade unionism, to federal regulation and to 
the North are questions worthy of sympathetic inquiry, funda- 
mental to a real solution of the child labor problem. Such a 
psychological study by a southern journalist will be presented 
in an early issue. 


Use the Coupon —Do it now 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Monthly 


An illustrated magazine of social 
exploration, reaching out to 
wherever the tides of a generous 
progress are astir. Subscription, 


$3 a year 


| Vol. XLIX No. 11 


HE illustrations in this is- 
sue require a special word 
of explanation. 


_ Vadim A. Chernoy’s design 
‘on the cover, with his permis- 
‘sion and that of Christian 
Brinton, is taken from the 
_ catalogue of the exhibition of 
Russian art now held at the 
Brooklyn Museum. Chernov is 
' a young Russian painter who 
has lived in New York for some 
| "years ; the subject of his design 
; is taken from the Book of the 
| _ Apocalypse. 


The woodcuts and litho- 
_ graphs on pages 686, bottom 

of 688 and 689, 691, 692, 

693, 696, 702, 720, 724 are 

by anonymous artists from a 
portfolio on Revolutionary 
Moscow, dedicated by the 
_ Moscow Soviet to the delegates 
_ of the Third Congress of the 
_ Communist International, held 


in that city a few months ago. 
&: 
te. 


| The illustrations on the top 
of pages 688 and 689 and on 

pages 694 and 695 are taken 
Tes large posters with elab- 

orate reading and writing les- 
sons published by the govern- 
ment for use in adult education 
because there is not enough 
paper to print all the individ- 
ual text books to meet the de- 
mand. Usually the words of 
the main captions (only trans- 
lated in part) are used as the 
basis for these lessons. 


The illustrations on pages 
- 699, 700. and 701 are examples 
of a great variety of posters 
issued by the central govern- 
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ment to stimulate agricultural 
production and to teach modern 
methods of agriculture and 
forestry. Many of these post- 
ers in their exquisite color litho- 
graphy and lettering, the scien- 
tific nature of the instruction 
given and the pedagogic insight 
with which each lesson is driven 
home, are admirable. 


Pages 703, 704-5, 706, 721, 
722 and 725 reproduce pictorial 
appeals to the industrial work- 
ers, some of them issued by the 
government itself, some by 
national trade unions. The re- 
productions, including that of 
the political poster adapted for 
the decoration of page 711, do 
not convey the beauty of the 
originals which are strong not 
only in draughtsmanship but 
also in effective, modern color. 


To Christian Brinton, who 
has done so much in bringing 
before and interpreting to 
America the art of foreign 
lands, we are indebted for the 
reproductions of the paintings 
and drawings of Boris Grig- 
orieff (pages 710, 712 and 714- 
419) and of the decorations by 
N. Roerich on pages 726-730. 
Most of the Grigorieff pictures 
are reproduced, with the pub- 
lisher’s permission, from “Boris 
Grigoriew, Rasseja,’ S. Efron 
Verlag, Berlin. 


The line drawings on pages 
707-710 are reproduced from 
theater programs and _ posters. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s 
contribution to this number will 
be found on page 737. 


Russia Today and Tomorrow 


«And all the men and women merely players”’ 


HEN last year we went to Ire- 

land to see how the Gaelic 

race intends to build up the 

Emerald Island, we brought 
back a play entitled What the Irish 
Will Do with Ireland. From Russia we 
do not bring back a play—not a rounded 
performance with A. E. reading the pro- 
logue. From Russia we bring back the 
single acts of a vaudeville show. We 
are ready to introduce to you all kinds 
of stars from Mme. Lenin to Mstis- 
lavsky; communists, socialist-revolution- 
aries, liberals and non-partisans. 

* * * 


THE orchestra strikes up the Interna- 
tionale—and MADAME LENIN, the 
First Lady of Russia, appears. She 
might be taken for a member of the 
Scientific Academy. She looks and is 
very learned, has on a simple cotton dress 
and wears sandals. Her subject is The 
Education of a Nation. The most im- 
portant of her many daily jobs is that of 
chief of political education. She is to- 
day for the first time addressing an 
American audience. 
* * * 


THE second act starts with the ballet 
music of Prince Igor; the last of the 
Hamlets, LUNACHARSKY, is walk- 
ing on, meditating on communistic eter- 
nity. 

When I arrived in Moscow, ! was 
anxious to have a talk with the com- 
missar of education. During that time, 
however, it was impossible to talk with 
Mr. Lunacharsky as he was busy pro- 
secuting the Socialist-Revolutionaries. He 
acted as attorney-general for the state. 
Soon after the trial, which lasted 
months, he left for a prolonged vacation 
in the Caucasus. During my travels in 
Russia, I also happened to be in the 
Caucasus, but somehow I missed him 
there too. In October, at last, | was 
able to see the man who is so much 
loved by literary people and actors. 
Lunacharsky is primarily interested in 
culture. Mr. Tiarof, the director of the 
Kamerny Theater, said to me that it was 
Lunacharsky who saved Russian culture 
during the days of the great turmoil. 

He resides in the Kremlin and occu- 
pies a beautiful old house, built by the 
first of the czars. He lives very simply 
and dresses still more simply. I might 
have asked him to write on the Russian 
ballet, and a very interesting article he 
would have written. But I was sure 
that Survey readers are more interested 
in finding out from him what proletarian 
culture is. He was kind enough to sat- 
isfy my wish and do it very promptly. 
More than this, he was also helpful in 
securing for us an article by MME: 
LUNACHARSKY. 

* * * 
SERGE] MSTISLAVSKY, who writes 
on the theater and literature, may be 
likened to a rapid-change artist who ap- 


pears in a dozen different costumes. 
Ivanoff Rasoumnik, the famous Russian 
literary historian, in his History of Rus- 
sian Literature (fifth edition, 1918) calls 
Mstislavsky “the best publicist of con- 
temporary Russia.” He does not belong 
to any political party. In the past he 
was a member of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries of the left. When his group 
joined the Communist Party, he resigned 
because he is a strong anti-Marxian. 
During the first days of the Brest-Lit- 
ovsk peace conference he was a delegate. 
Later he resigned, being a strong oppon- 
ent of the treaty. 

Mstislavsky comes of a noble family 
and was a teacher in the czar’s Military 
Academy. He has written twelve books 
on literature and general history. In his 
small. apartment where he lives with his 
wife and five children I generally found 
a regular “salon” of literary men and 
women. He is still a young man and yet 
is writing the fifth volume of his memoirs. 
At present, he is president of the Moscow 
Free Philosophic Association and editor 


of a literary and social magazine. 
* * * 


LOZOVSKY, a former blacksmith. is 
the heavy-weight champion of the Red 
trade unions. He is a most kind person 
and looks more like a prophet than an 
apostle of terror. During the old days 
he lived in France. His bolshevism 
dates back to 1917. Before that period 
he did not belong to the Communist 
Party. 

* * * 
ON the tight-rope of dialectics behold 
NOVOMIRSKY. He promised to 
write his article three months before he 
actually did it. Three people were ring- 
ing his telephone and visiting him daily 
for it. And still it was delivered only 
two days before I sailed. He lived in 
America, is not a communist and is a 
special writer of the official daily journal 
of Moscow. 

* * * 
THE man who writes on the soviets is 
a Russian who has taken part in all 
phases of the different Russian revolu- 
tions since 1903. He is a man of mys- 
tery who, among other things, was once 
a leading member of the All-Russian 
Executive Committee. He knows the 
activities of the soviets as few people do. 
He has never been an exile and knows 
all parts of Russia. He is a strong op- 
ponent of centralization and an enthus- 
iast over the soviet idea. From his silk 
hat he produces guild-socialist rabbits. 

* * * 
AND NOW a word of gratitude and 
thanks to all those who have contri- 
buted behind the scenes to our perform- 
ance. It would be impossible to enum- 
erate by name all those who have aided 
me in various parts of Russia and made 
it possible for me to get the material for 
this number and to see the country with 
its intricate problems. Petrovsky at the 
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head of the military schools and Kam- 
enev, the president of the Moscow 
soviet, have been of constant and untir- 
ing help; Olga Joffee, a charming non- 
communist writer, Bograchoy, the little 
king of the clothing industry, and Anton 
Hoffmann have been of great help in 
securing for me material which other- 
wise I could never have obtained. My 
gratitude goes out to the many profes- 
sional ‘people, officials and workers, in 
Moscow, Petrograd and the proyinces, 
who have been so generous with assists 
ance and hospitality. i 

And above all, it is Dr. Christian 
Rakovsky to hou I owe a special word 
of thanks. I knew him years ago before 
he was premier of the Ukraine. He has 
remained the same charming person. It 
is due in greatest part to him that I 
managed to get around the country so 
well and see so much of it. 

During all my trips I was inhemned 
by the authorities always permitted to 
see what I wanted to see and given every 
facility by the government. For that I 
am especially grateful, 

SAVEL ZIMAND | 

OT to forget the American contri- 

butors to this number: MORRIS 

R. COHEN is professor of philosophy 

at the College of the City of New York. 

Though he has not lived in Russia since 

childhood, he has never lost touch with 
Russian people and Russian literature. 

ALICE O. DAVIS, a social worker 
of Boston, was engaged in American 
Red Cross health work in Czecho-Sloy- 
akia under Dr. Henry O. Ever- 
soLe, and when Dr. Eversole last fall 
undertook the medical survey in Russia 
for the National Information Bureau, 
she assisted him in that work together 
with her colleague Elsie Bond. Her 
own investigations were for the most 
part limited to the institutions of Mos- 
cow with the exception of one trip to 
tke Toula district in the course of which 
she visited Tolstoy’s home town. 

ALLEN T. BURNS, director of the 
National Information Bureau, and his 
colleagues of the Russian mission, have 
published a summary report which every- 
one interested in Russia should read. 
His article in this number only gives the 
quintessence of his view of the famine 
situation and what lies back of it. 

ROBERT W. DUNN is in Russia for 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. His sketches of village life in the 
Buzuluk region in this issue and others 
will be published this month by the com- 
mittee in a pamphlet which can be ob- 
tained from it at 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The Russian articles, and other ma- 
terials not included, have been trans- 
lated by David Modell, Nina Selivanova 
and Avrahm Yarmolinsky; and we are 
indebted to Boris Stern for help given in 
the translation of posters and captions. 
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| Russian Dreams and Realities 


IVE years ago the downfall of autocracy in 

Russia, with its political upheaval, long fore- 
\ seen, brought about an economic and social 

revolution such as few people in the western 
world had anticipated. Coming at a time when con- 
flict raged not only between nations but also between 
large groups and classes within each nation, every piece 
of news from Russia became a weapon for or against 
theories of government, of industry and of social or- 
ganization that divided the whole world. As a result, 
there has taken place in these five years a molding of 
news to serve different political aims, misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, motives, tendencies, such as has probably 
never before been experienced in history. Neither the 
friends nor the foes of revolution or of the different 
parties that rose and fell with it can honestly claim 
exemption from that charge. In the United States, 
more particularly, the technique of propaganda had 
assumed so fine a development that practically no 
statement purporting to give facts concerning Russia 
could be taken at its face value. For almost five years 
the American people have been bewildered by contra- 
dictory reports and rumors. When Americans of estab- 
lished reputation for integrity visited Russia, the neces- 
sarily superficial nature of their observations and their 
ignorance of the language often resulted in reports that 
increased rather than lessened the confusion of the in- 
formation at the disposal of the American citizen. 


Fortunately, all this has greatly changed in the last 
year or so. Not only have a larger number of un- 
biased witnesses been able to spend appreciable periods 
in studies of Russian conditions, but the revolutionary 
government has been more willing to permit important 
facts to become known. When, therefore, at the be- 
ginning of last summer, Savel Zimand, economist and 
journalist, through whose enthusiasm and energy the 
Jrish number of SURVEY GRAPHIC in November, 1921, 
had become possible, informed the editor that he was 
going to Russia and would like once more: to contri- 
bute the material for a special number interpreting the 
trends of a republic arising from century-old oppres- 
sion, his valuable offer was gladly accepted. 


Neither Mr. Zimand nor the editor anticipated, 
however, how difficult this job would prove to be. 


Not only was almost every subject worthy of investiga- 
tion involved in heated controversy; not only did the 
facts sought relate to a great empire instead of a small 
iskand—but Russians proved to be psychologically very 
different indeed from Irishmen. The aim in both cases 
had been the same: to attempt, so far as possible, to 
let representative men and women of the country speak 
for themselves, give the facts as they saw them, their 
hopes for the future, their practical plans and pro- 
grams. But whereas, in spite of foreign domination, 
Ireland has always been a country of free discussion, 
in Russia under the old regime, free speech had been 
unknown, and constructive thinking instead of apply- 
ing itself to the questions of the day had acquired the 
habit of theorizing in vacuo. Habits of mind persist 
long after the factors that formed them have disap- 
peared. Hence some of the contributions in this num- 
ber are not as specific, as clearly related to immediate 
problems and conditions as we should have wished. 


Nevertheless, it seemed desirable to adhere to the 
old formula and LET THE RUSSIANS SPEAK FOR THEM- 
SELVES. Four of the Russian contributors to this num- 
ber are communists closely associated with the present 
government. The rest are non-partisan. All-of them 
speak from first-hand knowledge. Other articles in 
this issue give the neutral background, as supplied by 
American observers, against which the self-interpreta- 
tions of the Russians may be said to assume their 
true color values. 


Of the pictorial material included, obviously much is 
likewise not in the nature of scientific evidence, taken, 
as it is, from the literature of propaganda. But in 
some of the very things which the present powers in 
Russia are trying to impress upon the workers and 
peasants at home, as well as upon the world in gen- 
eral, the discerning mind will discover underlying poli- 
cies and mental states which it is necessary to know 
if one would wish to come to a more accurate knowl- 
edge of present Russian facts and tendencies. 


Obviously, a single magazine number cannot cover 
all important or relevant phases of so large a subject. 
But if it helps here and there to transform heat into 
light it will fulfil a useful function. 
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The Soviets 


Russia’s Return to Centralized Statehood 
By A FORMER MEMBER OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


the most prominent Russian 


NE! “of 
authors who have remained “‘exiles at 
home,” Zamyatin, has an allegorical tale 
5 about a certain Ivan who killed a mer- 
v8 


chant, robbed him, and with the money 
thus obtained built a magnificent 
church, taller and more beautiful than 
the cathedral of Ivan the Great which lifts its gilded 
dome above the Kremlin and above the whole of 
Moscow. But when the bishop, surrounded by 
priests, and an immense throng of laity gathered in 
the new church to be present at its dedication, an 
odor of decaying human corpses suddenly filled it. 
It was so strong that no amount of incense could 
take it away. And the bishop refused to officiate in 
the church and shook the dust of it from his feet, 
and with him went the priests and the laity. And 
Ivan remained alone in the empty church, built with 
ill-gotten money. 
That is Zamyatin’s conception of the tragedy of 
the Russian revolution. ‘The moral of his fable is 
that the principle of “expropriating the expro- 
priators,” upon which the October revolution was 
based, cannot become the foundation of the new 
sanctuary. The allegorical Ivan, the revolutionary 
people, attempted thus to build the temple of new 
life and remained alone, abandoned and condemned. 
The allegory of this author who has remained in 
the camp of the philistines is pointed but essentially 
wrong. ‘The tragedy of the Russian revolution, if 
we must have it, is not that the bishop and the 
others left the new church, but precisely that they 
remained in it. The smell of decay which figures 
in Zamyatin’s fable comes not from the corpses left 
behind by the civil war but from the living corpses, 
from the decrepit priests and the snuffing deacons 
who officiate in the new church, which rests on revo- 
lutionary blood and which was built according to a 
new plan. 


The collective “Ivan” built his revolutionary 
temple, the Soviet Socialist Republic, in accordance 
with an architectural plan which we may'truly cal 
divinely inspired. The design did not come out of 
the head of either a theorist locked up in his closet 
or a cunning and practical-minded politician. It was 
the result of the collective thought, wholesome anc 
integrated, of the working masses. ‘Theorists and 
politicians only shaped and formulated and fixed the 
social ideas to which the laboring masses gave life. 
As early as 1905, in the course of our first revolu 
tion, which was drowned in blood, soviets of Work 
ers’ Deputies were formed at the initiative of the 
Petrograd proletariat. These councils were felt te 
be such a natural organ of the workers’ power that 
from the very first day of the revolution of 191% 
the soviets spontaneously sprang up throughout the 
country. The entire further development of. the 
revolution, up to the October triumph, which int 
tiated a new era in the history of Russia, proceeded 
under the slogan: “All power to the soviets.” Tc 
this slogan responded with equal readiness the 
workers, peasants and soldiers. The notion of the 
soviet as the expression of the power of the people 
in the true sense of the word, was equally intelligible 
and dear to all these groups, for, I repeat, it was 
the fruit of their own thought and their own will 


EX eae conception, then, did the revolutionary 
masses have of the soviets? What was the 
theory of the soviet power which, during the firs 
months of the revolution, was so sharply opposed by 
the extreme Left to the parliamentary and “demo 
cratic’ plans of the bourgeoisie, then serrying it 
ranks under Kerensky’s leadership? 

The fundamental, distinctive feature of the soviet 
system is the concentration of the executive anc 
legislative power in the same governmental bodies. 
It must be added that the soviet system alters the 
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wy concept of governmental power. Here the 
Biect of authority is the entire mass of toilers, 
» that not only de jure but de facto. ‘The soviet 
vem does not recognize the division of people 
») those who order and those who carry out 
Wers, the division to which the old state is ac- 
wiomed. Nor does it know the transfer of power. 
)th worker participates in the government, ‘‘bears 
jhority,” in proportion to his participation in the 
ycess of production or in the social order; in the 
41 of his individual work (the degree of its im- 
) tance is determined by the qualifications of each 
jividual worker) each one possesses the plenitude 
) power. 

"t is clear, therefore, that the governmental 
jhority is decentralized to the last degree. Under 
7} soviet regime everybody participates in the gov- 
sment, just as everybody is, or rather should be, 
irking. This regime follows St. Paul’s precept: 
‘le who does not toil shall not eat.” Until lately 
1; motto was inscribed on the portals of many 
i nasteries, which have since been turned into labor 
jonies and hospitals. Under such conditions the 


se of the higher governmental institutions is - 


rely coordination of the actions of the individual 
y)jects of authority, the real bearers of power. It 
Vy be said’ without exaggeration that the higher 
j} soviet administrator, the less power he actually 
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wields. His function is coordination, and at best 
he is a secretary. 

Is there a place in such a system for ministries? 
Certainly not. For in a smoothly functioning. 
soviet system the ministers have nothing to do. The 
entire power belongs to the soviets. The All-Rus- 
sian Convention of Soviets, made up of delegates 
from the local soviets, is the supreme body. It deli- 
berates upon and settles the most important general 
matters, it determines the general policy, economic 
or otherwise. The same delegates who are re- 
sponsible for the decisions carry out these decisions 
in the self-same soviet manner. The local soviet 
elected by the direct and equal votes of all the 
workers, elaborates and adapts the convention’s 
general measures to local conditions. Again, the 
people to carry out the decisions are those who are 
responsible for their adoption. They work in soviet 
sections which cover the entire economic and poli- 
tical field. The whole system is based upon 
authority originating at the bottom, upon the pleni- 
tude of power wielded by each worker and his com- 
plete individual responsibility. "The executive com- 
mittees of the local soviets, as their very name in- 
dicates, organize and distribute the tasks, but do 
not either decide upon them or carry them out 
directly. They distribute, coordinate, supervise, but 
they possess no autonomous power. 
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“The soviets’ call to the people.” 


Naturally, such a system is practicable only in a 
nation socially homogeneous, where class differences 
are absent, for only that would insure the harmon- 
ious working of a highly decentralized governmental 
organization. But did not the revolution create a 
single, spiritually integrated class by establishing 
universal participation in labor and by ruthlessly 
doing away with all unearned income? So it 
seemed. Therefore, it was quite logical that, as early 
as the first months after the October upheaval, the 
question should be raised whether it was not time 
to abolish the Soviet of the People’s Commissars as 
a body for which there is no place in the soviet 


system. Indeed, the first Ukrainian  revolu- 
tionary government, wishing to emphasize its 
truly subservient and _ coordinating nature, 


adopted the name not of ministers, not even of 
people’s commissars, but of people’s secretaries. 
Such was the soviet system in theory. But it was 


Moscow soviet building and monument to the soviet constitution 


On the left a village soviet hall 


fated never to be such in actual practice. The tt 
plenitude of power of the soviets did not last lor 
One must look for the cause of this in the genet 
setting of the Russian revolution. ‘The truly res 
lutionary element in the movement, consisting of t 
leaders of the Bolshevik party and some of t 
leaders of the Left Socialist-Revolutionists, 
very small. Equally small were the truly revo 
tionary ranks of the proletariat, which was gen 
ally a very small percentage of Russia’s populati 
These forces were surrounded by the enemy, frig 
ened by the October tempest, but not entirely driv 
from the field. True, the Russian bourgeoisie h 
not developed into a strong class, capable of holdi 
its own. Convinced by the early skirmishes of t 
October revolution that it would never be able 
regain gece power by force, the middle cl 
assumed a protective coloring, and, creeping fr 
every nook and cranny, penetrated into the a 
ranks in the hope of a 
them from within. The peasant 
a class of overwhelming importat 
both numerically and economit 
ly, remained the same sph 
whose riddle the revolutionary p 
ties of Russia have never been 
to read. | 
NDER these circumstances 1 
leaders of the revolution, Len 
Trotzky, Kameney, Zinoviey, fou 
it dangerous to let the rudder P 
from their hands by decentralizi 
the government. There were t 
few people of their own politi 
faith; too many alien faces str 
their eyes. They felt it to be ris 
to hand the power over to | 
masses. It was necessary to hé 
profound faith in the organic, so 
speak, socialism of the masses, p 
ticularly the peasant masses, in oré 
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“We carry freedom to the world.” 


/mtrust the creative work of the future to the 
eless, obscure rank and file. But this faith 
+ the Populists (the Socialist-Revolutionists ) 
. The Marxians, on the contrary, had never 
‘ted the peasantry which they considered a 
tgeois class, hostile to the proletariat. Further- 
‘e, it seemed all the more dangerous to jeopard- 
the internal stability of the republic inasmuch as 
frontiers of emancipated Russia were a con- 
fous military front. The western imperialists. 
n alert eyes, were watching every movement of 
‘rising soviet power. It was clear that at the 
| opportunity they would leap forward to beat 
with their bayonets the revolutionary fire whose 
tks threatened to kindle a conflagration through- 
| | Europe. And the leaders of the Bolsheviks, 
‘cipating the inevitability of future armed con- 
's, found therein one more argument in favor of 
tponing soviet decentralization of power. To 
our own, they said, we need a 
mg, centralized government, cap- 
2 of giving orders which will be 
ding upon all of Russia, from top 
bottom. 
n vain did the extreme left wing 
irreconcilable partisans of com- 
fe revolution (there were such, 
h in the ranks of the Communists 
| in those of the Left Socialist- 
yolutionists) insist upon the im- 
diate carrying out, in its entirety, 
the revolutionary soviet plan; 
m the transfer of the power to 
masses. ‘They asserted that the 
lal instinct of the working classes 
ald carry them unscathed through 
ordeals and in case of invasion 
western armies, these would be 
twhelmed and demoralized by 
revolutionary atmosphere. In 
n did they prophecy that the re- 
al to put the soviet system into 
Ctice in its authentic form would 
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doom the new regime to degeneration, that be- 
fore long it would result in the reintroduction 
of the old, nominally rejected, bourgeois forms, 
in the restoration of the old state. ‘The irreconcil- 
ables suffered the fate of the Intransigeants of the 
French Revolution: they were defeated in an armed 
conflict with the Soviet of the People’s Commissars. 
This happened in July, 1918, when they tried to 
seize power. Some of the leaders, like Kamkov and 
Karelin, escaped; others, like Spiridonova and 
Mstislavsky, were imprisoned in the subterranean 
cells of the old Kremlin, under the Red Porch from 
which, in days of yore, disgraced boyars were 
flung upon the spears and halberds of the Streltsi. 
{Mstislavsky was soon freed, while Spiridonova, 
who had been condemned to a term of one year in 
prison for participating in the assassination of 
Mirbach and in the insurrection of the Left So- 
(Continued on page 750) 
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DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


cAbove, a shop meeting at Romny ; to the left, a meeting 
the railroad shops in a southern city; below, the committ 
a county soviet charged with responsibility for organiziny 
mutual relief which, since the inauguration of the new eco 
policy, has taken the place of charity from state funds. 
second man from the right is the only communist in the g 
He was killed by bandits two weeks after this picture was 
in defending the food supplies of the committee. 


® Proletarian 
& Culture 


By A. V. LUNACHARSKY 


MARXIAN can have no doubt 
but that the proletariat will 
create a culture of its own, or, 
if you please, two cultures, one 
purely proletarian, the other 
universal—a culture which, for 
if. the first time in history, will rise 
ove class divisions. We shall not discuss 
re this second culture, the communist cul- 
of the triumphant proletariat which, 
len it has succeeded in abolishing 
class divisions, will put an _ end 
| its own class existence. No socialist 
Il question the inevitability of this cul- 
te, and none of his opponents will admit it. 
The problem of the development of a culture by 
e proletariat while it is still engaged in the class 
ruggle is quite different. The proletariat, having 
manner of living all its own, and interests and 
als of its own, can begin to develop its culture 
soon as the physical facilities are put at its dis- 
sal. In Europe and, very likely, in America, the 
etarian masses have already begun the work 
ough their thinkers who have either come from 
€ proletariat or have been drawn to it by its grow- 
g political power and the hopes that wreathe its 
inner. The proletariat is building its culture with 
i hands of its poets among whom there are men 
ho have achieved wide fame. It stretches out its 
‘ms, toward the plastic arts, the theater, poetry, etc. 
The proletarian culture assumes a peculiar char- 
‘ter in a transitional period, when the working 
ass is in the process of seizing the state power 
id is yet unable to effect communism. Under those 
ditions its culture is neither universal nor social- 
t, for its carrier is a single social class which is in 
liance or at war with the other classes; but it 
‘ars the imprint of socialism for the reason that 
le entire activity of the masses tends toward it. 
yme socialists deny the possibility of a proletarian 
ture at a time when the workers are waging war 
yainst capitalism, no matter whether it is a war 
ot the bourgeois state or a war against the 
jurgeois reaction striving to destroy the prole- 
jan state. They point to the low level of the 
oletariat’s culture and also the tremendous uni- 
rsal significance of the culture bequeathed by all 
q centuries. Both arguments are the result of 
isunderstanding. 

Of course, it is much more difficult for the prole- 
riat to unfold its culture than it was for the middle 
asses at the time when they opposed their science, 
a philosophy, their art and even their religion 
or irreligion) to the feudal culture. Long before 
eir final triumph the middle classes were educated 
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and powerful. While the middle ages were still in 
full blaze, the town halls and city cathedrals opposed 
themselves to cloisters and castles. One cannot 
understand the medieval culture without taking into 
account the momentous cultural activity of the urban 
bourgeoisie. 

In the case of the proletariat the situation is 
different. The proletariat is poor, weakened by 
excessive toil and, on the whole, ignorant. Besides, 
it is an exceedingly young class, having developed 
as it did within the last 150 years. The proletarian 
culture is therefore likely to grow slowly. But we 
must bear in mind that there are also circumstances 
favoring its development. In the first place, socially 
and politically, the proletarian culture is higher, 
wider and more consistent than the culture of the 
middle class. Here I have in mind its material 
foundation, which is the entire modern industry: 
the great machine carries the proletariat on its steel 
back. But I also mean the ideological foundation, 
that is the scientific organization of its experience 
and hopes which the proletariat has effected through 
its thinkers, Marx, Engels, Lasalle, Lenin and others. 

Furthermore, just as the middle class had been 
assisted by individual aristocrats and intellectuals, 
who come mostly from the petty bourgeoisie, in the 
same way and to a larger extent the proletariat is 
drawing to its banners the most sensitive hearts and 
the keenest minds from among the intellectuals and 
even individual members of the hostile classes. 
They are no doubt helpful, but as they do not really 
belong to the class there is the danger of their dis- 
torting its culture. On the whole, it may be asserted 
that the proletariat is fully conscious of the pos- 
sibility and necessity of creating a culture of its own, 
that it is already working toward that end, and that 
the foundation for the new splendid structure has 
already been laid. 

As for the argument about the hitherto accumu- 
lated universal culture and its value, there the mis- 
understanding is even deeper. Marxians are as little 
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inclined to deny the value of universal 
culture as they are to deny the value of 
human labor in its historical development. 
But the fact that from the savage’s first 
sharpened stone to the modern factory we 
have the development of human labor, one 
and indivisible, cannot make us blind to 
the sharp divisions in the history of labor, 
each of which is an entirely new historic 
phase. Culture, too, develops by fits and 
starts, as each new social class comes to the 
fore. The patriarchal social order, the feu- 
dal state, the mercantile monarchy, and the 
bourgeois republic, each one of these socio- 
political forms has created entirely new cul- 
tural demands and deeply altered the basic 
principles and manifestations of culture. 

How, then, can we expect that the passing of the 
state power from the middle class to the proletariat 
will be accompanied by a less profound cultural up- 
heaval than, say, the fall of the culture of the pre- 
datory Roman imperialism and the rise of the bar- 
barian culture of Christianity, which was petty- 
bourgeois in character and which absorbed the 
mystico-revolutionary movements of the slaves and 
proletarians of the antique world and the Orient? 


Ee it possible to foretell the distinguishing features 
of the coming proletarian culture? Yes, to a 
certain extent. For instance, unlike the bourgeoisie 
and the intellectuals, the proletariat-is but little in- 
clined toward individualism. In a workingman the 
group feeling is developed by the factory and the 
trade union, strikes and political action. He feels 
himself as a unit in the great world association of 
the proletarians of all lands. Of course, the pro- 
letarian’s collectivism is sometimes paralyzed by 
selfish competition within the working class, by 
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family conditions of a middle-class type, 4) 
the like. Yet in the period of transition ¢| 
science, art, ethics and everyday existence | 
the proletariat will no doubt reflect the m 
esty of the collectivistic pan-psychic ide 
They will also bear the imprint of the e 
flict between the collectivistic and the 
dividualistic principle within the prole' 
rian’s bosom. That is why he loves W. 
Whitman and Verhaeren, in whose work t 
motif of all-inclusive human and cosh 
spirituality achieves prophetic expression, 

Further, the science and art of the pro 
tariat willbe intimately interwoven wi 
technology and labor. In that sense thi 
will be realistic. hey will throb with t 
pulse of modern progress, they will refle 
the results of man’s duel with the migh 
machines he has created. Finally, as a mi 
tant revolutionist, the proletarian will u 
doubtedly be instinct with the inten 

romanticism of struggle. His culture w 
pulsate with anger directed against ! 
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enemy, sorrow for his victims, contempt for f 
crumbling world, passionate love for the on 
birth throes, an austere and brotherly cult of I 
heroes. 

The proletariat will revise man’s attitude towa 
nature, love, death. How the workingman 
solve these problems, we cannot tell with any tell 
of exactitude, but it is clear that he will not assuf 
a negative attitude toward nature’s beauty, a 
more than he will indulge in sentimental admirati 
of pretty landscapes. He will neither sing ¢ 
bourgeois virtues of domesticity nor give himst 
over to morbid and labored ecstasies over the sext 
side of love. On the other hand, he will remé 
alien to that attitude toward marriage which 
above all, commercial and physiological. He ; 
certainly repudiate the solace afforded by the f 
solutions of the problem of death which are offer 
by the churches. He will probably dissolve the 
dividual in immortal, eternally advancing mankir 
By shifting the center of gravity from “I” to “we 
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§ will rise above the problem of the grave 
fich torments the bourgeois and the intel- 
(ual. 
| ee has the proletariat already achieved in 
"Y the cultural field? I shall speak of Russia 
ane. 
First, the Russian proletariat has accepted and 
{ther developed the basic principle of proletarian 
ture, the theory and the practice of Marxism. 
f the second place, it has organized a series of 
cial institutions for the development of prole- 
‘ian culture. Such an institution is, for example, 
i: People’s Commissariat for Education, and es- 
tially the so-called Main Politico-Educational 
‘mmittee, also the independent organization 
pore as the Proletkult, with a membership of half 
nillion. The work is also conducted in numerous 
‘cles and in the culture sections, so-called, of the 
jade unions. 
The greatest achievement of the prole- 
riat lies in the field of scientific and tech- 
cal education. Here a whole series of 
jienomena must be noted. ‘There exist in 
ussia a multitude of schools for increasing 
e technical proficiency of the workers. 
ver thirty thousand children are attending 
e so-called factory schools. There is more 
nality about our workers’ colleges which 
fe an attendance of thirty thousand stu- 
ints. Here workmen come at the recom- 
ndation of their factories and trade 
lions, and after two or three years’ train- 
g they enter the higher technical schools 
id universities. Russia is covered with a 
tfge system of district and_ provincial 
hools opened by the communist party. 
lhe system is crowned with four party col- 
ges: the Sverdlov University, the Zinovyev 
{niversity, the University of the Peoples of 


yan 


the East, and the University of the Peoples of the 
West. This vast educational machine derives its 
motor power from the masses, and every year it 
turns out a great many educated agitators, organ- 
izers and administrators. 

At the same time, in the field of imaginative writ- 
ing the proletariat has furnished many prose 
writers and poets. Among them there are men who, 
like Gastev and Kazin, have achieved national fame. 
The proletariat is also to be credited with the crea- 
tion of a theater of its own. Some of its produc- 
tions, for instance The Mexican, adapted from Jack 
London, and Lena, a play from the pen of a work- 
ingman, Pletney, have attracted universal attention. 
A chain of studios for the practice of the plastic 
arts has been opened, and with remarkable results. 
It must be borne in mind that all this work has 
been done in the midst of a ruthless war and block- 
ade, which have left Russia ruined and exhausted. 
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College of Fine Arts, Moscow, 1922 


When under the guidance of the proletariat 
Russia will grow rich (she is already begin- 
ning to grow rich) the making of proleta- 
rian culture will proceed at a much quicker 
pace. The Third International, it is hoped, 
will soon organize a culture section which 
will record the experience of the proletariat 
in this field—on an international scale. It 
must be remembered that outside of Russia 
the proletariat has acquired not a few 
friends among cultured people. ‘There is 
nothing surprising about the fact that per- 
sons like the novelist Andersen Nexo and 
Roland Holst, who had been socialists even 
before the war, have now joined the ranks 
of the communists. It is more significant 
that communism is attracting such people 
as Barbusse, Romain Rolland, Anatole 
France, Bernard Shaw and Upton Sinclair. 
The cultural influence of the proletariat is 
on the increase. 


A college under the old regime at- 
tended only by children of the rich 


A “Workers’ University” 


“In place of the old era comes the world of labor” 


A Nation 


By NADESHDA KONSTANTINOVNA KROUPSKAYA (MME. LENIN) 


9 OP 99 OY HEN the war and the revolution had 
broken up the old order of things in 
Russia, the peasants and workers 
found themselves in possession of the 
opportunity so to reconstruct life 
that there would be no more room 
for exploitation. But with each step 
they took to grasp that opportunity, 
they felt more and more their lack of knowledge and 
cultured habits. Their inheritance from the old, 
autocratic Russia, ignorance, bound them hand and 
foot. Therefore, never before have the masses 
been as thirsty for knowledge as they are at the 
present time. 

During the first years of revolution, the young 
people studied little. They were living passionately, 
with all the urge of their souls, through the great 
changes that took place in the country. But now, 
just as passionately, they devote themselves to 
learning. The peasant youth study. The daughter 
of Leo Tolstoy, Alexandra Lvovna, tells how the 
young peasants of Yasnaya Polyana sit deep into 
the night reading by the light of candle ends. The 
eagerness with which the young people study when 
they get the chance of going to school is told also 
by U. I. Fausek in an article in New Russia. She 
describes how earnestly they are striving for knowl- 
edge, what obstacles they overcome, how courage- 
ously, how stoically they endure cold, hunger and 
other serious physical hardships, how they live in 
communism and share their last crust with each 
other. She writes: 


During the last four years of the revolution we have 
learned that the unconquerable striving for education, the 
thirst for knowledge is spread among Russians of all ages 
—from children hardly as yet able to talk to the aged. 


SOROS 
Meas 


at School | 


Since neither Alexandra Lvovna nor U. I. Fau/ 
could be accused of being partial to the soviet g 
ernment, their evidence is all the more valuable, 

Much might be told about the students enrol! 
in the schools of the communist party and the will 
learn on the part of the soldiers of the Red arn 
the working women, the peasant women. All t 
serves as a guarantee that Soviet Russia will emer 
from the darkness which has so long enveloped h 
For the soviet government is meeting this strivi 
for an education. 

The Red army alone has become a mighty pro 
gator of education. All young men go through 
army, and the two years they serve in it are 1 
educationally wasted. Wherever there are soldi 
there are Red army training schools for various | 
cupations as well as libraries and social clubs. 
the present moment, there are more than tw 
hundred Red army clubs to which are afhlia 
6,200 political, educational, agricultural and o 
societies with a total membership of more 
130,000. In these clubs lectures are given, rep 
made, propaganda plays are staged and the s 
settings for them made; excursions are one 
current event clubs discuss the news. It is only n 
ural that a Red army soldier when he returns to” 
village is eager to organize there a club, or at le 
a reading-room. 

Politprosiets or societies for political soba 
are another means of spreading culture. Under th 
control we find elementary schools teaching adv 
to read and write, schools for others who ; 
literate, soviet schools, libraries of various kin 
reading rooms, clubs. The government appropria 
considerable sums for the organization of these 
stitutions. Besides, the politprosiets are support 
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t | A NATION AT SCHOOL 


} the Communist Party, and they are closely con- 
ycted with the communistic organizations of young 
tople, with the cultotdel, culture department, the 
sade unions and the jhenootdel, women’s depart- 
ent. 


'O much for the work done among adults. But 
what is the condition of the schools? During 
e civil war, school buildings suffered more than 
ty other structures because they were continually 
tcupied as soldiers’ barracks. Moreover, the 
onomic effects of the collapse in Russia were felt 
the teachers first and foremost. Their material 
rcumstances are very hard. Indeed, the schools in 
meral are at the present time going through an 
tute crisis. In places where the harvest has been 
dod, the schools are provided for; but it is different 


7 “WE ARE NOT SLAVES” 
The placards in the school-room are headed: “Truth” and “Down with Illiteracy” 


in regions where the harvest has been bad. It is 
dificult for the central government to take the ex- 
pense upon itself; and provincial budgets from 
which appropriations for schools might come are 
only gradually being established. No doubt, a way 
out will be found; but in the meantime, the situation 
is hard. 

What is the condition of the schools from the 
point of view of the education they offer? ‘The 
revolution put an end to the old way of teaching. 
At present, the people make entirely different and 
much higher demands upon the schools. Compulsory 
religious education has been eliminated from the 
schools of Soviet Russia. ‘The system of coeduca- 
tion has been introduced in all grades. Corporal 
punishment has been abolished. In very many 

(Continued on page 758) 


“WE HAVE GOT THE SOVIETS” 


The banner reads: “Long live the Soviets of Workers and Peasants! 
The buildings on the right are soviet, school and children’s home 
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Children’s 
Home at 
Ostojenka 


ROBLEMS of child training and educa- 
tion were naturally brought prominently 
before the Russian people by the social- 
ist revolution. To raise the coming 
generation on the basis of the commu- 
nistic view of life and to give it an 
education very different from the scho- 
lasticism that has permeated all the schools of the 
pre-revolutionary times, has been our sincere and 
clearly recognized aim—an aim, alas, which we 
could hardly hope to realize under the exceedingly 
trying circumstances in which we had to set 
to work. The complete lack of teachers 
with revolutionary training and the sabo- 
tage against the Soviet government re- 
sorted to by most of the non-revolutionary 
educators on the one hand, and the dire 
poverty of the government—brought about 
by civil war, hunger and an inhuman boy- 
cott of the entire civilized world—on the 
other, offered almost superhuman obstacles. 

The principles of the new education— 
education of the hero type, linked by strong 
and tender fibres with all humanity; of the 
worker type, virile physically and _ spirit- 
ually, full of energy and knowledge and 
armed intellectually for the conquest of 
nature; of the soldier type, eager to make 
war on all the dark forces in the bewitched 
forest of human weaknesses—were never 
illumined by so resplendent a purposeful- 
ness as that of our young revolutionary 
state. But how inexpressibly dificult was 
its attainment! Yet, neither misfortunes nor difh- 
culties nor dangers scared us. The dramatic in- 
spiration becomes attainable as a result of supreme 
effort yielded unexpected practical results. 

We did not lose courage, but tackled our task. 
If old teachers were lacking, we drew upon the 
younger ones, more susceptible to the influence of 
the new communistic ideas. At a time when, through 
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Children of the Revolutior 


By ANNA LUNACHARSKAYA 


no fault of ours, blood ran on both the external an} 
internal frontiers of the republic, we were workin) 
in our educational institutions upon a new generatio| 
which we tried to prepare for citizenship in a con) 
ing age of universal peace and brotherhood. | 

For these new young teachers we establishe) 
training courses which familiarized them with th, 
structure of the Soviet government, carried on @ 
intensive communistic propaganda and tried ¢! 
widen both their pedagogic and their general cu} 
tural horizons. We acquainted them with industriz| 
processes, trained them to work with children on th} 
basis of child self-government, initiated them int} 
the newer methods of instruction and characte} 
training. We called all sorts of educational confer| 
ences at which we discussed and collectively worke( 
out new methods of educating children. These schoc 
conferences went into the minutest details of chill 
life which could throw any new light on the soul 0! 
the child. In our discussions, questions concerning th 
practice of communism in the schools and problem 
of religious and sex instruction were emphasized. — 

On such questions as these we also worked in ow 
sociological academies, bringing to bear upon then 
the educational resources of each special field. | In 
structors from Moscow and Petrograd were sent 01 
educational missions to the provinces; and educator: 
from the provinces sought, and partly found, in tht 
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A puppet show at the Moscow Toy Museum 


pedagogic institutions of Moscow and Petrogra¢ 
answers to their burning questions. The work wen: 
on apace. As one of the workers in this field, ] 
must mention, to the honor of our young men an 
women, their eager striving to become imbued an 
enthused with the new communistic ideas and t 
fight heroically, often in spite of cold and hunger 
on the battlefield of enlightenment. 
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CHILDREN 


1D . educational institutions have 
grouped themselves into  chil- 
<:n’s homes (boarding institutions, 
{ quently with schools of their own) 
ad day schools. Moved by pity, in 
+: face of a huge crowd of unfed 
¢d uncared-for children, we felt 
snpelled to take six hundred thou- 
sid of them into our children’s 
tmes. But to give all of them the 
pcessary training and education un- 
‘r the existing trying conditions 
roved too great a task for the gov- 
cament. Unintentionally, therefore, 
tere came about a division of chil- 
sen into two categories, as it were: 
te privileged and the unprivileged. 
‘he line of demarcation, to be sure, 
4d not follow that which is usual in 
jurgeois states; opportunities for 
ire and education with us were not 
ve heritage of the children of the 
ell-to-do but were allotted by 
jiance. 
I have in mind, for instance, the 
vuldren who landed in the so-called 
‘perimental model homes where the 
-ethods of admission were in favor 
'f the children of the very poor. 
oreigners who have visited these 
aes have been surprised by the joy- 
s, glowing faces of the children, 
heir confiding and gentle relations 
ith their elders and the close atten. 
on given to their education. At any 
ate, these small oases confirm the 
drrectness of the pedagogical lines 
re have adopted and show what a 
plendid new generation—a genera- 
(on radiant with the spirit of real 
umanity—we could bring up under 
appier conditions. But at the same 
ime they also emphasize the tragic 
ature of the problem we face—the 
ircumstances that do not permit us to 
pread the light of this educational 
xperience for the benefit of all. 
Taking into account the fact that 
nost of the schools in Russia are as 
‘et unreformed and that even the ele- 
mentary schools have accommodation 
or no more than 40 per cent of the 
hildren, we can gage the gulf that is 
leparating our actual achievements 
‘rom our goal. To fill this gap, one 
hing above all is needed: the solu- 
tion of our economic problems and 
the increase of our national resources. 


A 
Scenes from the Children’s Home 
“New Workers,” where orphans and 
deserted children from the famine 
district are cared for and educated 
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Tolstoy’s Magic Rod 


i 
By ALICE ©. DAVIS | 
ql 


he and his brother used to hunt 
through the woods near their home 
for a magic birch rod on which they 
Ws OE believed there was carved a sen- 
aa tence by which all men could be 
Andes DN made happy. At his death Tolstoy 
asked to be buried near the edge 
of a little ravine in the woods where he had first 
imagined that the rod lay hidden. He must have 
spoken of it to his peasant neighbors, for, today in 
Yasnaya Polyana, where Tolstoy’s school has been 
resurrected, the children still hunt in the woods near 
his grave for the magic rod which will bring uni- 
versal happiness. ‘“The world may lose the secret,” 
wrote the twelve-year-old editor of the school maga- 
zine. “You have kept it for us. We, your children, 
we who live and love you, never can forget.” 
_ Perhaps it is this magic rod that has preserved 
in Tolstoy’s own home town the practical application 
of some of the ideals he taught. Under the terms 
of his will, the greater part of his estate went to 
the peasants of Yasnaya Polyana village. After the 
revolution, when the rest of the land and all of the 
buildings were nationalized, Tolstoy’s home was 
turned into a national museum, and a labor commune 
was formed to carry on an experimental farm and 
model schools for the benefit of the peasants. The 
commune consists of several members of the Tolstoy 
family, with an experienced farm manager, formerly 
the owner of a neighboring estate, agricultural ex- 
perts, teachers and peasants, under general direction 
of Tolstoy’s daughter Alexandra. 

The museum is managed by the Tolstoys, who are 
permitted to live in the rooms which are not needed 
for exhibition purposes. In summer there are often 
as many as three hundred visitors a day from all 


harika HEN Leo Tolstoy was a little boy, 


From Reminiscences of Tolstoy by his son, Count Ilya T 


toy. Century Co. 


Tolstoy among the peasant children 


parts of Russia on pilgrimage to Tolstoy’s gra 
and to the house where he lived and worked. — 
floors of the old house are already worn in 
tracks by the heavy boots of the peasants and to 
people who come to see the room from wh 
Tolstoy started on his last journey, the hall 
the fine portraits, and. the library of three thou 
books in many languages. Since there is no 
creation hall in the village, the peasants often 
to the big house to give plays, to sing and dai 
or simply to gather round the samovar for tea al 
discussions which last until late at night. 1 


From The Life of Count Lyof N. Tolstoy by Nathan Haskell De 
homas Y. Crowell Co. ' 


The school at Yasnaya Polyana 


All the members of the commune share in tl 
work of the farm, and most of them have no oth 
income than their share of the year’s produce. | 
summer every one works in the fields, and in winte 
since the government has installed electric lights” 
the farm buildings, they spend the leng evenings” 
threshing grain. Last year’s harvest was a got 
one, and there was also plenty of honey and chee 
for the winter. Milk is saved for children and fl 
sick, though there is some butter—the greatest | 
luxuries in Russia—for general use. 

The success of the commune is based on the rel 
tionship which Alexandra Tolstoy has formed wi 
the peasants. They know that she is strong and ci 
work with the best of them, that she loves Russ 
and the land as they do, and that she will alwa 
speak to them sincerely, in their own language. Thi 
do not make the gesture of claiming her as a felloy 
peasant. Each respects the personality of the oth 
and values the individual differences which serve 
enrich their common life. The heart of the Yz 
naya peasant is in his land. Admit that the lar 
should be his, and he will argue any other questi 
without prejudice. We talked of this one day wi 
Taras, a friend and peasant-pupil of Tolstoy. EF 
is thin, white-bearded, with a face like an old ete 
ing, creased by innumerable fine wrinkles, careful 
drawn as if to center attention on his shining grz 

(Continued on page 740) 
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The Peasant and the Revolution 


By DANIEL NOVOMIRSKY 


MMASHE hero of Russian history is the 
LY peasant. It was he who conquered the 
| land from the White Sea to the shores of 
the Caspian, from the Baltic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. He populated one sixth of 
the earth’s surface; neither rivers nor 
forests halted his slow, quiet, steady 
‘ogress. Out of this history, a history not rich in 
‘~amatic gesture but full of struggle, the Russian 
sasant emerged hardened—and stubborn. 
The Russian intelligentsia of former days under- 
ood him but little. Least of all was his soul 
tthomed by those of the educated classes who 
ved him most, who staked their own hopes upon 
m and consecrated their ideals and their very lives 
) his cause, the Narodniki, or, as we might say, 
i¢ Populists. They may be said to have loved the 
sasant too well; love blinded them. Whatever 
emed to them noble they attributed to the “dear 
sople,”’ and then they expected the people to live 
> to their fancied virtues. Naturally, these Narod- 
ki were painfully disappointed. In vain did the 
‘opagandists of the seventies lavish upon the peas- 
its their enthusiasm; the “people” remained cold. 


: 
' 


In vain did they exhort them to rise and secure for 
themselves land and liberty. The peasants did not 
rise and made no move. Thus a great movement, 
a movement which, as regards determination, dis- 
interestedness and enthusiasm, was perhaps un- 
precedented in history, went to pieces on the rock 
of that enigmatic peasant inertia. 


OR did the workmen of the cities solve the rid- 

dle. Some fifteen years after the collapse of 
the revolutionary populist movement in the mid- 
eighties, the Russian labor movement began. The 
“proletariat” that came from the plow to the bench 
was the same Russian peasant who had but just 
awakened, just shaken off the drowsiness of rural 
life. When these laborers returned to the village 
with speeches on land and liberty, the villagers sat 
up and took notice. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, rural 
Russia commenced to understand the city and to 
hearken to it; and this contributed in no small de- 
gree to Russia’s economic development. Those who 
consciously worked toward this end were the party 
of the Socialist-Revolutionists. The Marxists not 
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“How they used to plow—two days to a 
dessiatine | 2.7 acres |” 


THE PEASANT AND THE REVOLUTION 


«See here—a dessiatine in an hour while I with my hors 
toil two days over it!” 


From a poster published by the National Agricultural Committee “The New Village” 


only took no part in this effort but combated in 
every way the “‘petty-bourgeois ideology” of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. Until recent times, the 
Marxists have considered the Russian peasant as 
counter-revolutionary, innately and beyond hope. 
Their program required, therefore, that he be com- 
pletely torn away from the land, driven to the city 
and there be thrown into the “industrial melting- 
pot.”” As they saw it, it was only through the pur- 
gatory of the capitalist factory system that the 
peasant could enter the socialist paradise. 

But who wants to be melted alive? No wonder 
the Marxists came to regard the peasant as con- 
sistently reactionary, instinctively inclined to hold 
back the wheel of progress. The Socialist-Revolu- 
tionists, on the other hand, stood up for fifteen years 
(right up to the February revolution ) with fanat- 
ical stubbornness for the peasant’s supposed _ re- 
volutionary spirit. They sometimes over-strained 
the point and, perhaps, over-idealized the peasant; 
but fundamentally the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
were right and they have been proved so by ex- 
perience. 


HERE again we encounter the irony of history. 
By their religious faith in the peasant and 
by their heroism, the Socialist-Revolutionaries act- 
ually did draw the village into the maelstrom of the 
revolution. It was they who headed, or at least 


actively participated in, the peasants’ revolts in 
Ukraine, on the Volga and in other parts of Rus 
Their propaganda i in the army enthused the sol 
—who was only the peasant in uniform. T 
played the most prominent part in every revolut 
ary demonstration of peasants, soldiers and sail 
The February revolution, in short, was to a y 
large extent their revolution. Yet that revolut 
within a few months, brushed them aside, flung tl 
away and destroyed them. 

How did this come about? Now that the p: 
of Socialist-Revolutionaries is crushed, it is eas) 
kick it—and frequently it is bespattered with 1 
quite undeservedly. The fact that the party 
defeated in October obscures the triumph achie 
in February. There must have been a reason why 
February, 1917, just when the revolution had 
ceeded, it was the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
the Social Democrats who appeared on the cres 
the revolutionary wave. That reason is foun 
the fact that their following included a great ma 
ity of the peasants and working class intelligen 
—in other words, the majority of the Rus: 
people. 

But what was’ at first their strength afterw: 
proved their curse. The intellectual leaders of 
party, seeing that the peasantry was backing th 
constituted themselves dictators. They failed 
understand why the peasants were backing th 


THE PEASANT AND 


) though they had ascribed all their own plans and 
jtals to the peasants, the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
yvertheless were not content to lead them but 
it into their heads that they must domineer 
vier them. The peasantry thereupon mercilessly 
ist them aside. Herein lies the tragedy of the 
iirty of Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

| 


, FTER the overthrow of the autocracy, the peas- 
/% ant wanted but two things: land and peace. 
jle wanted land because, without it, the whole re- 
\)lution was meaningless to him. And he yearned 
ir peace because the war was ruining him and 
aring him away from the object of his fondest 
jreams—his clod of soil. What was the ‘Peasants’ 
arty’ that headed the revolution doing to satisfy 
tese wants? It sent punitive detachments into the 
illages to discipline the peasants who had helped 
temselves to land. ‘These idealists seriously pro- 
osed to lead the hundred million peasants of Rus- 
‘a along the narrow path of their a priori program. 
‘hey seriously tried to persuade the peasants, who 
rere worn out from their long servitude and pining 
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deserted the Socialist-Revolutionists but deliberate- 
ly followed the lead of the Bolsheviki, and this 
without either loving or respecting or, often, even 
trusting them. : 


ee October revolution was effected by peasants 
in soldiers’ uniforms. Even long after the 
October coup d’état, the gray soldiers’ coats pre- 
dominated at all meetings and assemblies. Only 
after the peasant had received his land and peace 
had been concluded, did the gray coats forsake the 
streets of Moscow and Petrograd. The peasant 
went back to his village, and the urban worker came 
upon the scene. 

At the same time, the counter-revolution began. 
Since the revolution had given him exactly what he 
wanted—land and peace—the peasant had no in- 
clination to fight again, not even in defence of the 
revolution, or to sacrifice anything, not even for his 
government of workers and peasants. ‘The village, 
having brought about the revolution in the city, 
would not recognize its hegemony. And the city 
came down upon the village with all its might. Had 


‘Peasants! If you do not wish the factories and freight yards to be idle, bring in your food tax! Then the factory 
himneys will again smoke and you will be supplied with all the tools you need for your land and your homes—saws, axes, 


scythes, cotton, etc. 


© cultivate their land, first to defeat Germany, 
nen to call the Constitutional Assembly, and only 
hen to apply to it forland. Thus, they said, every- 
hing would run properly and smoothly, in western 
turopean fashion. But the peasants did not want 
© go to war, they neither wanted or even under- 
tood the need for a constituent assembly—“that 
elf-styled boss of Russia.” 

Only one party in Russia understood what was 
appening—the Bolsheviki. The peasants not only 


Perform your duty! Pay your food tax!” 


there been real peace, it is hard to say which of 
them would have triumphed in this struggle; victory 
for the peasantry seemed quite probable. But just 
then the landowners and capitalists entered the 
arena, and the scale turned at once in favor of the 
city as the bulwark of the revolution. “Better put 
up with the Bolsheviki than with the landlords,” 
said the peasant as once more he donned his uni- 
form and marched, in turn, against Denikin, Kol- 
chak, Yudenitch and Wrangel. This, of course, 
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strengthened the position of the Bolsheviki within 
Russia. 

But Bolshevism was much more strengthened by 
the attitude of the Entente powers. When the 
peasant saw them backing up the hated landlords 
and the generals of the counter-revolution with 
their foreign armies, he leaned still more upon the 
soviet government as the country’s salvation. ‘Thus 
the Entente, bybackingthelanded proprietors caused 
the Russian peasant to side with the Bolshevik, 
thereby giving their government stability and power. 


EFORE the 

world war. the 
peasant held about 
76 per cent of Rus- 
sia’s entire land 
area, with about 
24 per cent in the 
hands of private 


owners and_ the 
state. Yet, near- 
ly all the taxes 


were imposed up- 
on the peasantry. 
In the Ukraine the 
peasants were even less well off. Here they held 
55 per cent of the land. The war had ruined both 
the Russian and the Ukrainian peasant. The taxes 
mounted up while able-bodied men were driven from 
the fields to the front. Only old men and women 
remained, and the farms lay waste. 

What was the provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment doing about it? It was engaged in preparing 
the new (June) drive and said not a word about 
land. That drive was a grand display of madness, 
considering how things stood at that time in Russia. 
The peasantry answered the June provocation with 
the July uprising of the Kronstadt sailors and Petro- 
grad soldiers. The Bolsheviki neither favored nor 
stirred up this revolt, which they considered pre- 
mature. But the peasant in uniform was “‘fed up’’; 
he yearned to depose that ‘‘insignificant braggart,” 
Kerensky, who pushed him into a war which he 
considered unnecessary, 
incomprehensible and 
ruinous. But neither the 
premier nor the party of 
the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries understood the 
fatal warning. An 
ominous June was 
followed by a dis- 
astrous October— 
the peasant tri- 
umphant, organiz- 
ed by a party. 

Not before Oc- 
tober 24 (November 6, new style) did the Socialist- 
Revolutionist and Menshevist ‘Higher Council of 
the Republic” propose to turn over the land to 
an agrarian committee and to come to an un- 
derstanding with the Entente on the opening of 
peace negotiations. It was too late. At that very 
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moment, the military revolutionary commit 
which had armed the workers and given order: 
the garrison, ignoring the Provisional Governm 
was in command at Petrograd. ‘The central te 
raphs, the Petrograd fortress, the Baltic Railr 
Station, the Smolny Institute and many prin 
establishments were already in the hands of 
Red Guard. The October revolution had begur 
The next day, October 25, the Winter Palace : 
seized while the provisional government, guar 
only by a women’s battalion, was in session witl 
Kerensik'y§ 
while the Hig 
Council of the 
public was disp 
ed by workmen 
_ the evening of t 
very day a de 
concerning la 
was issued. On 
following day 
other decree 
promulgated 
concerning pe: 
Thus, within a 
hours after seiz 
power, the Bolsheviki, by a couple of decrees, a. 
hilated the party of the Socialist-Revolutionist: 
the eyes of the peasants. 


ape logic of events demanded but one thing 
the Socialist-Revolutionists: admission of tl 
defeat, acknowledgment of the government of 
soviets (the Socialist-Revolutionists constitute: 
formidable group at the second congress of sovie 


-and the formation of an opposition party with 


expectation of an almost certain downfall of | 
shevism. But psychology does not always fol 
the law of logic, especially in times of social } 
cipitation and hysteria, that is in times of rey. 
tion. The Socialist-Revolutionists revolted aga 
the most justifiable and most popular revolut 
that had ever taken place. By their revolt t 
lost the last shred of authority they had had o 
the peasantry and gave power to the authority 
the soviet government. 

And the Bolsheviki, feeling themselves firmly 
the saddle, were not napping. On Novembe 
(November 14, new style), they issued a decree 
ting up or recognizing district land committees; 
December 3 they issued detailed regulations 
guide the activities of these committees; and 
February 6, 1918, the decree on the nationalizat 
of land was made public. 

Again the irony of history: The project of | 
nationalization over which the best minds in 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party had long labored > 
put into being by a single stroke of the pen by 
Bolsheviki who in the past had denounced it a 
middle-class utopia. Of course, the nationalizat 
of the land did not and could not bring happir 
for the peasants. The world war had too serion 
ruined both country and city; and internal st 

(Continued on page 739) 


The New Economic Policy and the 
Trade Unions 


By ABRAHAM LOZOVSKY 


oy the end of 1921 it became evident that 
the working-class dictatorship in Russia 
Cad not remain unimpaired, that the 
capitalist world was as yet too strong, 
and that for a certain period it would be 
5 necessary for the two to live together. 

Moreover, the backwardness of the 
country’s industrial and technical development and 
the economic effects of the years of imperialist and 
civil war made it necessary to consider the question 
of concessions to foreign capitalists so that at least 
part of the natural resources of Russia might be 
exploited. Further questions arose over new forms 
of taxation, new ways of securing the peasant’s sur- 
plus production of food—the food tax—and over 
giving a freer rein to private initiative. The con- 
cessions, though given to foreign capitalists, natur- 
ally created capitalist tendencies within the country 


itself. During the years of revolution, the bour- 
geoisie had been suppressed, but capitalism 
was not altogether destroyed; for the small 


landowner and the self-employing artisan remained, 
and there continued trading and the circulation of 
money. 

The mutual relations of lender and borrower 
were reduced in volume, but they still existed. The 


class struggle did not completely cease for a mom- 
ent. It assumed new forms: on the one hand it 
found expression in the struggle of the Red Army 
against the forces of the counter-revolution; on the 
other there was the struggle between the petty- 
bourgoisie and the proletariat. Of the peasant 
population, 80 per cent were of individualist ten- 
dencies, though they had no formulated political 
principles. ‘Lhe working class was faced with the 
dilemma of either giving this tendency a free outlet 
or of combating under very unfavorable conditions 
this great conservative force. Having decided to 
make concessions to foreign capitalists, the workers 
of Russia made further concessions to the peasant 
masses. Obliged to increase production at any cost 
and to improve the industrial machinery, the Rus- 
sian proletariat saw itself compelled to set free 
private initiative and to open an outlet to personal 
energy. ‘There followed, therefore, a number of 
decrees recognizing the freedom of trade, permit- 
ting the leasing of non-utilized industrial plants, 
permitting Russian and foreign capitalists to fur- 
nish goods needed by the people, creating trusts and 
admitting contractors. 

With the growth of this capitalist structure in 
competition with the direct operations of the state, 


“The restoration of the industries in a epablie of labor must be accomplished by the workers themselves” 
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the trade unions have been faced by a whole series of 
new problems. There was, first at all, the need for 
defending the interests of the working class against 
the new capitalists; the need of preserving the eight- 
hour day and the social laws that had been passed. 
For instance, before this new regime all expenditure 
connected with the insurance of the workers against 
the risks of unemployment and sickness had been 
placed entirely upon the shoulders of the state. 
Now, with the reappearance of private industries 
and employers, the attempt was made to place all 
such charges upon the employer. With the growth 
of private enterprises, the old weapons in the strug- 
gle of labor against capital were once more brought 
into the light. The trade unions were forced once 
more to organize with a view to the possibility of 
strikes. They realized that their relations with the 
employers would be the more favorable for the 
workers the stronger they were organized. This 
does not mean that the method of strike has come 
into sudden favor. Before the declaration of a 
strike, the union uses every possible other method 
of terminating the conflict. For this purpose beards 
of conciliation, courts of arbitration, mutual agree- 
ments have been created; only when all these peace- 
ful means are exhausted do the workers resort to 
the strike as their last weapon. 

It must be realized that a strike in Russia and a 
strike in one of the western countries are two en- 
tirely different things. There is not a single country 
in western Europe whose laws do not proclaim the 
principle of freedom of labor—that is the freedom 
of strike-breaking. There is not a country where 
the machinery of the state, the police, the constabu- 
lary, may not be called upon to protect the employers 
and to protect strike-breakers. The Russian pro- 
letariat is secure from such a policy of the state: 
it knows that the soviet government will not take 
action to protect the “freedom of labor,” that it 
will not assist strike-breakers and will not endeavor 
to break up strikes directed against individual em- 
ployers or corporations. ‘[hus the conditions under 
which an industrial conflict takes place in Russia 
are very different. Last year when a conflict arose 
in Vitupsk between the employers and workers in 
the bakeries, the employers who wished to declare 
a lock-out encountered the resistance not only of 
the unions but also of the local Council of Workers’ 
Deputies, and the lock-out did not take place. When 
in Moscow some shameless employers started to 
exploit the labor of women and children, fifty of 
them were summoned before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal—the proletarian court—where their cases 
were dealt with in the presence of several thousand 
workers and heavy fines were imposed for violations 
of the labor protection laws. The proceedings would 
have been different in a country where the courts 
function in the interests of the middle classes. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that the Russian pro- 
letariat has at its disposal weapons not possessed by 
the workers of other lands, the communists look 
upon freedom to strike as the strongest weapon in 
the arsenal of the workers. There had been no 
special decree prohibiting strikes immediately after 


the revolution, and in. consequence there was no 
special decree later allowing strikes to take place. 
What had happened was that the trade unions at 
their congress had decided voluntarily to forego 
that method of struggle; and now, together with the 
Communist Party, they have declared it again in 


“Put out the fires— 
said the trade union when fighting capitalism” 


order to meet the conditions of private employment. 
But the Russian trade unions have not restricted the 
uses of the strike to conflicts with private employers. 
In so far as state enterprises have been commer- 
cialized and entered into competition with private 
enterprises which may bring about a greater ten- 
dency to exploit labor, the trade unions have re- 
sumed their normal function of protecting the in- 
terests of the workers also, if need be, against the 
state as employer. 


O far, the strike has remained a measure of 

warning—a method of reminding those at the 
head of industrial concerns, often workers them- 
selves, that they must not look upon their job from 
the point of view of the old-time employer. The 
interests of the concern are apt to weigh more 
heavily with some of those men than the interests 
of the workers; in such cases, it is believed that the 
pressure exerted by the unions, up to the point of 
strike, may not only “cure’’ the directors of the 
concern but may have a beneficial effect on the in- 
dustry as a whole, reminding it that the working 
class is the basis, the moving force of industry. 


: 


THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


In this way the whole question of the strike which 


seemed settled with the October revolution has been 


opened up again. This does not mean that the 


unions will engage in the organization of strikes 
| at any price; they realize that a strike under present 
circumstances is such a handicap to the functioning 


“Blow up the furnaces— 
it says in building up the communist industries” 


of industry as to harm the workers as well as the 
employers. More especially when state concerns 
are in the hands of the working class, the commun- 
ists can not adhere to the idea of strike at any cost. 
We have said quite openly that we shall do our ut- 
most to avoid strikes and to solve disputes by peace- 
ful means without stopping work. 

Until the application of the new economic policy, 
the communists who are at the head of the Russian 


-trade-union movement were opposed to strikes. We 


did all we could to see to it that there should be 
nothing to stop the industrial life of the republic, 
because in the absence of private employers there 
was no general objective for struggle. But in the 
period of new economic policy, our tactics must 
change with the changed situation. We shall resort 
to strikes, to boycotts, and to all methods of direct 
action which the international labor movement has 
created, every time that the interests of the workers 
seem to require their application. In so far as the 
capitalist relations between employer and wage- 
earner have reappeared and there is a pressure on 
the part of the employers upon the workers. we 
shall not confine ourselves to defensive tactics alone 
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but, in addition to utilizing all the means at the dis- 
posal of the soviet state, resort also to strikes and 
boycotts. We are not metaphysicians dealing with 
the abstract, but revolutionary dialecticians. 


HE new tasks that have fallen to the trade 

unions as a result of the new economic policy 
have brought up once again the question of the 
relation between the trade unions and the soviet 
state. [he state is an organization for the oppres- 
sion of one class by another and will exist so long 
as classes exist. The type of state depends upon 
which class has succeeded in the class struggle of a 
given historical period. We have had states con- 
trolled by the landed aristocracy, by the industrial 
and financial middle class, by the lower middle class; 
and lastly, we have, for the first time in history, 
a state built up by the working class. Generally 
the trade unions are exclusively proletarian organs 
for the organization of the working class in its 
struggle against the classes hostile to the proletar- 
lat. 

The mutual relation of the unions and of the 
state, when the latter is dominated by the land- 
owners or by the middle classes, is quite clear. In 
these cases, the trade unions must pit themselves 
against the staite, since the latter is a weapon in the 
hands of the governing class for the oppression of 
the toilers. 

However, history does not know such a clean-cut 
case. If we take the history of the trade-union 
movement, and especially that of recent years, we 
find ithat a bond has been established between the 
trade unions and the state, as has been demonstrated 
particularly during the late war when the unions 
turned into tools of the imperialist state. The 
officials of the trade unions have grown into the 
organism of the bourgeois state, have become wea- 
pons for the domination of the bourgeoisie. ‘This 
organic bond between the heads of the trade unions 
and the bourgeois state could not continue much 
longer. 

With the growth of the labor movement and 
of the evident contradictions implied in its re- 
lation to the state, the union members have gradual- 
ly freed themselves from the influence of the middle 
class ideology and thus torn the bond between the 
state and the trade unions. From the viewpoint of 
the interests of the working class as a whole, the 
bond was as criminal as‘ it was unnatural, since it 
strengthened the organization of other classes. In 
the same way, the connection between the employ- 
ers’ associations and the state is a natural outcome 
of the logic of the class struggle. Indeed, the state 
represents the concentration of the energy of one 
class for the realization of one set of aims. 

The relation between the employers’ associations 
and the bourgeois state is a useful background for 
a study of the relations between the trade unions 
and the soviet state of the transitional period. The 
soviet state had been created by the workers them- 
selves. It had the same aims as those for which 
the working class was striving. On the other hand, 
the trade unions are as much a part of the proletar- 
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NAPASHTbIn AOABIPH. 
ELUAHOT 


’ WV HX HE peculiar circumstances in which the 
. Russian unions carried on their work 


HE PABOTAA CAM 


“The parasites and idlers not only 
are unproductive themselves but dis- 
turb others in their work” 


An appeal made by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Metal Workers’ 
Union to their members urging them 
to increase production and calling 
those who run away from the factories 
“deserters on the economic front” and 
“betrayers of the Revolution” 


“‘The smoke of the chimneys,” says the 
poster on the right, “is the breath of 
Soviet Russia” 


ian state as the employers’ associations are an in- 
separable, organic part of the bourgeois state. 
But how, it may be asked, if such a close connec- 
tion exists between the state and the trade unions, 
can there be a question of strikes in enterprises con- 
ducted by the state? The answer is clear. The 
workers’ state does not represent something com- 
plete for all times and all nations. Its various feat- 
ures depend upon the social structure of this or 
that country and upon the internal and international 
situation at the time being. In Russia, owing to 
certain conditions, the soviet state suffers from 
shortcomings and bureaucratic perversions against 
which the working class may well fight by means of 
strikes. But these strikes are directed not against 
the state as such, but against this or that state organ 
which has deviated from the main aims. With a 
view to actualities it is not contradictory if we resort 
to the strike as a method of stopping the unbridled 
bureaucratic pretentions of this or that state organ. 
It should not be forgotten, moreover, that in such 
a case the strike is one of the last means employed 
when other forms of pressure upon the state organs 
which are at the disposal of trade unions fail. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


The strike is a last resort which we shall cer- 
tainly employ only in exceptional cases. 


after the revolution put a certain impress 
upon them. Though not organs of the state, 
they actually had a decisive voice-on many 
questions. Thus they carried out functions 
of the state in regulating wages, the ‘rates 
of payment in kind, and so on. The west- 
ern European unions could not even dream 
of a possibility of so one-sided a determina- 
tion of labor conditions. Every step in this 
direction placed an enormous strain upon us. 
Some of the unions at the start interpreted 
too crudely what constitutes 
membership;, they thought the 
mere fact that this or that 
worker was employed in this or 
that factory or office was quite 
enough to make him a member 
of the union. Since they de- 
termined the working conditions 
for all workers without excep- 
tion, the unions also demanded 
that all workers pay member- 
ship fees. In a majority of cases 
these fees were deducted from 
the wages by the administration 
of the factory; and thus there 
was no personal relation be- 
tween the members of the union 
and the heads of the organiza- 
tion. There was no legislative 
compulsion to belong to a union. 
There was not a single law 
which would cause the workers 
to join the union. The trade 
unions could, no doubt, have obtained the passage 
of such a law, but they did not wish to do so since 
their actual influence was so great that a law on this 
subject was superfluous. This mechanical enroll. 
ment of all workers into unions had, of course, its 
dark side; and with the questions relating to the 
new aims of the unions and new methods, there alsa 
arose the question of “free membership.” This 
term, perhaps, is not quite accurate, because ob- 
viously there would not be a union in any country 
which would refuse the exercise of compulsory pres. 
sure upon the non-organized workers, if that were 
attainable. If workers refuse to join the union, 
according to the power of the union preference in 
filling jobs will always be given to union members. 

The development of the smaller industries and 
trading has introduced a new factor into this ques- 
tion of enrollment of members. The unions now 
have to examine the composition of their member- 
ship, to pay more attention to each individual 
member, and to combat a merely formal member- 
ship for the reason that the new situation demands 
more activity on the part of every union member. 

(Continued on page 757) 


HE evolution of the theater during the 
revolutionary period has run parallel to 
that of literature. “There was, however, 
this important difference, that the funda- 
mental nature of the process was disguised 
by the active participation of the old personnel and 
institutions in the new theatrical work which un- 
folded with unexpected vigor in the very first days 
of the October upheaval. The revolution deprived 
the old literature of its organs; the old, pre-revolu- 
tionary magazines and newspapers closed down; the 
private publishing houses ceased their operations. 
On the contrary, the old theaters not only did not 
close but actually enlarged their activities, with the 
generous aid of the government. They became the 
basis of a theatrical network which literally covered 
the whole of Russia: small theaters were opened in 
every village of some size. Aware of the import- 
ance of the theater as an instrument of propaganda 
and education, the soviet government made every 
effort to utilize fully this powerful weapon. In ac- 
cordance with this two- 
fold function, the thea- 
ter has been develop- 
ing since the revolution 
in two directions. 

The first line of de- 
velopment meant the 
‘external revolutioniz- 
ing of the theater and 
tended to draw it into 
the general revolution- 
ary work. The move- 
ment resembled a wide 
but shallow stream. 
The theaters simply 
became political  tri- 
bunes which by word 
and image sought to 


Where 
Drama Is 


Life 


By SERGE] MSTISLAVSKY 


instrument of politics rather than culture was nat- 
ural and necessary in the days when our entire exist- 
ence with all its intense situations centered on poli- 
tical struggle, when the great interests of the revolu- 
tion claimed all our energies. But this superficial 
and external movement could contribute nothing to 
the actual rejuvenation of the theater and its dedica- 
tion to the new culture inaugurated by the gigantic 
upheaval of 1917. 

True, persistent attempts were made to deepen 
the movement and change it into a radical reform 
of the theater, thus passing from the utilization of 
the theater for revolutionary ends to the creation 
of a new art of the theater. The most ambitious of 
these attempts was the theatrical reform undertaken 
by Meyerhold, the most gifted and active of our 
managers. Even in former years, intensity and dar- 
ing distinguished his work; each achievement of his 
was only a stepping-stone to a new goal. His road 
was tortuous, full of peaks and precipices. Several 
times he found himself in a blind alley, but in every 
case he was the first to 
repudiate the abortive 
effort and come back 
to the highroad. Dur- 
ing the revolution 
Meyerhold entered the 
Communist Party, thus 
joining the revolution- 
ary ranks not only 
ideologically but also 
politically. In the de- 
claration which he 
issued upon assuming 
the post of head of the 
Department of the 
Theater in Russia, he 
attempted to combine 
the demands of com- 


inculcate the funda- A stage setting from the First Theater of the munism with his thea- 
mental slogans and R. S. F. S. R. for the Story of Scheherazade, Act II trical credo. On this 
ideas of the revolu- program Meyerhold 


tion into the consciousness of the masses. The 
tendency affected the repertoire, from which every- 
thing was expugned which was connected with the 
Old World that was “bourgeois,’’ and the stage 
technique, which became simplified, sharp, poster- 
esque. This transformation of the theater into an 


had been working intensively for many years. 

The principles which he laid down were categor- 
ical and uncompromising. ‘They rejected all the 
traditional foundations of the-old theater, from the 
playwright, to whom he assigned a subservient and 
auxiliary role, to the settings, which were practically 
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abolished. What he aimed 
at was the complete fusion of 
the stage with the auditor- 
ium, the perfect communion 
between spectator and actor, 
the drawing of the spectator 
into the action. On the stage, 
no pauses, no psychology; 
oniy action — posteresque, 
naked, striking—monument- 
ality—mass. 

And inasmuch as the old 
professional theaters natur- 
ally did not meet any of these 
demands, Meyerhold broke 
with them resolutely. He 
considered it desirable simply 
to shut them down. He 
thought it better to be tem- 
porarily without an army 
than to run the risk of in- 
fecting the new ranks with 
the ‘old ispirtts i rrevsarcds 


The revolution will build its 
own theater, instinct with com- 
munist fervor—using new material, 
derived from those firm and crea- 
tive masses which are making the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Russia. 

The extremism of Meyer- 
hold’s program frightened 
not only the actors, for it 
threatened to leave them out 
of account, but also the Com- 
missariat for Education. A. 
V. Lunacharsky, its head, did 
not share Meyerhold’s atti- 
tude toward the academic 
style of our former theaters. 
Meyerhold’s system demand- 
ed, first of) all) new actors; 
men and women who had ac- 
cepted the revolution crea- 
tively. There were no such 
men and women, for the old 
actors no more accepted the 
revolution than did the old 
authors. ‘They did not per- 
ceive its essence through the 
obscuring external forms 
which it took; and if, unlike the men of letters, the 
actors went on with their work, it was because the 
words they spoke were those of others, while an 
author must find his own words. 

The danger was that in the absence of new actors 
the country would remain without either an old or 
a new theater. A desperate struggle arose over 
Meyerhold’s revolutionary program, and in the end 
he suffered the usual fate of extremists: he lost not 
only his official post but even his own theater. The 
management of the model “First Theater of the 
R. S. F. S. R.,”? which he himself had created and 
for which he had picked young actors from various 
companies, was transferred to calmer hands. He 
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A scene from Romeo and Juliet, Kamerny Theater, Moscow 


A scene from Hoffmann’s Princess Brambilla, Kamerny Theater 


himself was given more direct- 
ly educational work, the train- 
ing of that new actor who was 
the keystone of his program. 
He is now at the head of the 
Supreme State Theatrical 
Workshops, a sort of theatri- 
cal academy. Thus the first 
line of development ended in 
a fiasco. 

The true transformation of 
the theater proceeded in a 
quite different and, so to speak, 
subterranean manner. It cen- 
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A scene from Claudel’s Annunciation, Kamerny Theater 


A scene from Racine’s Phedre, Kamerny Theater 


tered around the inward work 
of individual theaters and, 
more truly, of individual ac- 
tors. For a long time this 
work -was not seen upon the 
boards. From the moment 
that the political, temporary 
tendencies of the theater be- 
gan to yield to enduring, fun- 
damental, cultural aims, from 
the moment that the theaters 
resumed their peaceful work, 
the results of this internal 
evolution began to be felt. It 
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is on the basis of this evolu- 
tion that we can grade the 
existing theaters with refer- 
ence to their role and signif- 
cance in the making of that 
One Great Theater which 
will be the cultural crowning 
of the revolutionary victory. 


ET us, first of all, consider 
our state, formerly im- 
perial, theaters. The revolu- 
tion completely failed to af- 
fect them. They continue to 
carry on zealously a dead 
theatrical tradition, remain- 
ing part and parcel of the old 
order. ‘Therefore their role 
in the creation of the new 
theater is wholly and hope- 
lessly negative. The same 
holds true of the majority of 
our large provincial theaters. 
They are unrelated to life and 
to the advance of the theater. 
The Moscow Art Theater, 
to which we owed so much in 
the past, is also outside of the 
movement. It was too inti- 
mately connected with our 
past to survive it. The void 
which the revolutionary ex- 
plosion created in the old life 
affected it with especial force. 
It continued to exist during 
the revolutionary years, as 
many other things did, but it 
led a purely physiological life. 
It is still beautiful, but with a 
museum beauty. It caresses 
the eye but does not touch the 
heart. And the Moscow Art 
Theater will never arise from 
the dead. For what consti- 
tutes the essence and moving 
power of the great present- 
day movement is alien to it, 
and hopelessly so. And Stan- 
islavsky, an authentic and 
profound artist, understand- 
ing this, has made no attempt to adapt the theater 
to the new era. His hopes and his faith have shifted 
to another center, to another undertaking, which has 
accepted the fundamental tradition of the Art 
Theater, namely, the organic connection with con- 
temporary social life, and which, through its per- 
sonnel, is intimately connected with the revolution- 
ary present. This center is the Third Studio of the 
Moscow Art Theater, created by Stanislavsky’s 
greatest and truest disciple, Vakhtangov, who died 
in the spring of 1922. 
In this studio, formed exclusively by young men 
who grew up during the revolution, is now seen the 
fountain-head and the first embryo of a truly new 
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theater. Wakhtangov’s productions, The Miracle of 
St. Anthony by Maeterlinck and Princess Turandot 
by Gozzi, were events in the life of our revolution- 
ary theater, precisely because of their organic vit- 
ality and freshness. Of course, these productions 
are merely a hint, a beginning. The theater is too 
young, it has not passed beyond the stage of the 
initial accumulation of energy. But the intensity 
which marks the work of these young men, the spi- 
ritual maximalism with which it is instinct, the high 
technique, the freshness of the scenic method, the 
cooperative spirit of the 
ensemble work and, 
above all, the re-creation 
of authentic life by ob- 
literating the frontier be- 
tween reality and fairy- 
tale—all indicate that we 
are dealing here with the 
first unit of the One 
Great Theater. 

No other such units 
are in evidence. Meyer- 
hold, in spite of his 
genius, cannot produce 
them. A pioneer by nat- 
ure, he is too one-sided 
an artist in spite of his 
talent. He can discover 


Physical training is imperative for the modern actor 
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On the left, Meyerhold, the Stormy Petrel of the Russian 

Theater (from a painting by Boris Grigorieff); above 

a typical Meyerhold stage setting symbolizing Industry. 

The wheels at the back revolve with a noise like that 
of a factory while the actor talks 


a new continent, but he cannot develop it. His 
present fad, biomechanics, constructivism, etc., may 
be a phase in the development of an actor but can- 
not be a phase in the development of the theater. 
Crommelynck’s The Magnificent Cuckold, which he 
produced last season, once more attested to the 
master’s firm hand and his talent as a producer. 
But as a theatrical spectacle it is inacceptable. It 
offers an actor’s manoeuvers rather than a real 
struggle, or real life. And inasmuch as these man- 
oeuvers are self-sufficient, they cannot form the 
foundation of a living theatrical center. Such 
centers derive from life and its struggles. At pres- 
ent Meyerhold does not live, he simply plays a part, 
therefore the present phase of his work is peda- 
gogic rather than creative. 

Practically the same may be said of the signifi- 
cance of Ferdinandov’s Expsrimental-Heroical 
Theater, with its metro-rhythm, the rejection of all 
mysticism, the materialistic approach to the theater, 
the reduction of settings to constructive models. 
Moving in the same direction as Meyerhold, Fer- 
dinandov stopped midway beside a milestone past 
which Meyerhold flashed like lightning. His theater 
is a compromise, a half-and-half affair. It is not 
sufficiently distinctive to 
be pedagogical, nor suf- 
ficiently organic to be 
accepted as a living art- 
istic reality. A blind 
alley. 

What remains to be 
considered is A. Tairov’s 
Kamerny (Chamber) 
Theater. It is interest- 
ing because its director 
made an attempt to 
adapt this theater, which 
is organically as closely 
connected with our past 
as the Moscow Art 
Theater, to the new 

(Continued on page 757 


Voices in the Tempest 


By SERGEJ MSTISLAVSKY 


N Russia the beginning of the twentieth 
century was a period of great literary 
quickening. The years marked by the 
struggle of symbolism with realism and 
the triumph of the former brought for- 
We ward a number of significant writers 
VO" who found themselves and grew strong 
in the conflict. The vigor of these 
writers is testified to by the fact that none of them 
has created or indeed could create a school: not 
Alexander Blok, unquestionably the most authentic 
and national of the Russian poets since Pushkin; 
nor Andrey Bely, an artist approaching genius, a 
man with a split skull, whose bare brains pulsate in 
response to the slightest stimulus, under the very 
eyes of the reader and hearer, simultaneously re- 
vealing, in images of astounding truth and strength, 
both the process of life and the process of art; nor 
yet Vyacheslav Ivanov who as a poet is inferior to 
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Blok and as a writer does not come up to Bely but 
who surpasses both by his incomparable mastery of 
the Russian language, whose wealth the other two 
have less fully utilized. The armor of these giants 
was too big for their comrades-at-arms. They had 
many imitators, but formed no school. Moreover, 
before Bely, the most active of the symbolists, had 
clinched his victories over “‘the enemy,” he was 
forced to’ turn his lance against what he called the 
“camp followers of decadence and symbolism.” Be- 
sides, the bonds which united the members of the 
symbolist group weakened during the period of the 
struggle and in some cases broke immediately after 
the victory. The symbolists reached the parting 
of the ways. 

This put heart into the “realists” who had had 
the ground cut from under them. They counted 
among their number not a few glorious names: 
Gorky, Bunin, Zaitzev, Sergeyev-Tzensky, Shmelev, 


EN 
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Tranev, A. N. Tolstoy, Veresayev, Chapygin. 
Authoritative critics group with these Valery 


Brusov, Fyodor Sologub and Alexey Remizov. The 
more sensitive of these authors, having learned 
what the times had to teach them, and having come 
abreast of their day, resumed the attack under the 
banner of ‘‘neo-realism.”’ As a result, we had a 
cross between two movements which were at war for 
a whole century: the symbolists moved from 
noumena to phenomena while the neo-realists moved 
in the opposite direction. [he two met on the 
threshold of the revolution. The meeting place 
was the “Scythian evenings,” 
who during the years of the war were grouping 
themselves about the literary miscellanies known 
under the title of The Scythians—edited by Ivanov- 
Razumnik, the well known critic; Ivanchin-Pisarev, 
an old revolut’onist ’ of Populist persuasion and 
literary comrade-at-arms of Lavrov, Mikhailovsky 
and Korolenko; and by the author of this article. 
Here neo-realists and symbolists (Prishvin, Sol- 
ogub, Remizov, Zamyatin, O. Forsh, Andrey Bely, 
Kluyev, Yesenin) met on 
equal terms. 

The coteries centered about 
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gatherings of authors 


ideal, and too exacting an ideal to engender a move- | 
ment. The true Scythians remained solitary. ‘All | 
are divided, all speak different languages, although | 
perhaps sometimes they understand each other,” | 
wrote Blok in one of his letters in 1912. ‘“‘Sitting | 
in one’s cage, one works in loneliness.” 
This solitude is characteristic of Russian writers, 
It may be accounted for by the peculiarities of Rus- 
sia’s social structure—the absence of sharply drawn | 
class divisions. Strictly speaking, Russia had | 
neither a bourgeois nor a proletarian class. In both | 
cases we had only half-finished articles. As for the — 
peasantry, with its lack of internal coherence, it was | 
also sorely in need of social differentiation, for all | 
the social elements from-the proletariat to the bour- 
geoisie were represented in it. For this reason the 
Russian intelligentsia exhibited with particular force 
the features inherent in the intellectual classes of 
all nations. It derived not from any particular so- 
cial stratum but from the heads of its ideological — 
forerunners. Under such conditions the first symp- 
toms of class differentiation and social landslides 
which the world war occa- 
sioned must needs have 


the old monthlies, whether 


strongly affected the writers. 


Populist, Marxian, or Lib- 
eral; they kept apart. These 
reviews (Russian - Wealth, 
The Contemporary, The Con- 
temporary World, Russian 


The situation was bound to — 


. . . | 
cause confusion in their ranks, — 
because they found themselves” 


Thought) owed their influ- 
ence not to the talent or indi- 
viduality of their contributors 


but to a literary and social tra- 
dition which had held sway 
over generations of Russian 
intellectuals. These little 
groups were definitely and pat- 
ently in a process of degenera- 
tion. Finally there were a 
few free-lances and “indivi- 
dualists” like Leonid Andrey- 
ev, the gifted popularizer of 
ideas which he was unable to 
think out to the end. These 
“free Cossacks’? roamed the 
waste, joining now one Jiter- 
ary camp or bivouac, now an- 
other. 

‘Thus during the world war 
Russian literature presented 
the following spectacle: a 
number of great, distinctive 
individual writers and a com- 
plete absence of any vital 
groupings or active movements; extreme indivi- 
dualism alongside of an ossified traditionalism in 
literature, adhering to strict social and aesthetic 
canons; the so-called Scythians, dedicated to the 
principles of the integral revolution, spiritual max- 
imalism, and an irreconcilable, uncompromising war 
on philistinism. ‘‘There is no target against which 
a Scythian is afraid to draw his bow.”’ This was an 


THE PEASANT POET 
From a painting by Boris Grigorieff 


forced to align themselves 
with one class or another, 
Naturally, this was not an 
easy task. Asa result, during 
the war Russian literature 
chose silence as its part, and \ 
that not only because of the 
censorship. The evil fumes — 
of militarism failed to poison 
any of the more prominent 
Russian writers. The only 
ones who were swept off their — 
feet were Leonid Andreyev; — 
Merezhkovsky, the religious 
philosopher and novelist; his 
wife, Zinaida Hippius, a poet — 
and literary critic; and per- 
haps Kluyev, the most talent- 
ed peasant poet, who per- 
ceived the anti-Christ in the 
Kaiser, or perhaps made be- 
lieve that he did so—the 
Northern Great Russian is a 
person with his tongue in his 
cheek. On the other hand, 
very few writers took a reso- 
lute attitude against the war. 
Practically all of those who 
did belonged to the Scythian group. Even a vast 
majority of the partisan Socialist circles, from which 
the editors and contributors of the old monthlies 
were recruited, fell for the slogans of national 
defense. 

From the moment of the February revolution of 
1917 the social differentiation inaugurated by 
the war began to develop with extraordinary rapid- 
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ity. his circumstance facilitated the social dif- 
ferentiation among the writers which the Bolshevik 
revolution completed. The October upheaval made 
social neutrality practically impossible. The writers 
joined either the one or the other of the two camps 
into which the October triumph split Russia. The 
representatives of the old literature—that is, most 
of the realists—joined the anti-revolutionary camp 
—not because they belonged politically with the 
bourgeoisie and the White generals. Not at all; 
the only men who were enemies of the revolution in 
a clearly political and social sense were precisely 
those who beat the drums for “war to the victorious 
end.” ‘They were again Andreyev, Merezhkovsky 
and Hippius. As for the others, they went over to 
the Whites because their good nature, fed by a life 
of bookish, closeted study, could not be reconciled 
to the ruthless, indomitable, cruel, bloody class 
struggle, the signal for which was flung forth by 
the red October flags. ‘‘Blood, destruction, con- 
flagration. . If this is revolution, we don’t 
want it.” 


pe mood that prevailed among the Russian 


writers in those days is reflected in Remizov’s 
Lament over Russia’s End, an effective and pro- 
foundly stirring piece. In truth, to the intellectuals 
Russia was dying, inasmuch as the familiar ground 
was cut from under their feet. They met this put- 
ative end in various ways. Some of them went 
abroad, ducking the waves of the White Guard in- 
vasions. Others, not active enough to pull up their 
stakes, remained at home, ostensibly accepting the 
new government and the new regime, but at heart 
hostile to both. Naturally, under such conditions, 
silence was the only part they could choose. Only 
politically neutral descriptive writing was carried 
on, and that very cautiously, for the negative atti- 
tude toward the revolution showed through even 
the most harmless pictures of the new conditions. 

In the field of ideology there was noticeable a 
general trend toward mysticism and religion. The 
Scythians were supplanted by the Dreamers, among 
whom was Bely, and also Alexander Blok, who was 
to die in 1921. ‘The religious philosophers, Berd- 
yayev and Chulkov, whom the revolution had slain, 
arose from the dead in strength and glory. ‘Listen 
to the revolution! Listen to it with your whole 
heart and soul!”’ cried Alexander Blok, who had re- 
mained in the revolutionary camp. But they did 
not listen. The second of our great writers, Bely. 
raged like a madman among these half-dead creat- 
ures, stiff with expectation, fear and animosity. 
These either kept their peace or chopped rhythms 
of verse or prose with accustomed professionally 
deft movements of the pen, just as daily they 
chopped the firewood for the portable iron stoves 
which supplanted the regular stoves, idle because of 
the fuel crisis, and were scarcely able to heat their 
vast studios, crowded with volumes, and yawning 
with chill book-wisdom. Bely. the most sensitive 
seismograph of modernity, could not help hearing 
the rhythms of the revolution and voicing them in 
his writings. He bodied forth not only the moving 


spirit of the revolution, but also its contradictions 
and vagaries. But Bely and Blok remained alone. 
The members of the Petrograd Union of Writers 
would not shake hands with Blok because of his 
Bolshevism, although he was outside of party lines 
and his ideology was nearer that of the Socialist- 
Revolutionists than that of the Marxians, if we must 
have labels, however inapplicable. Bely was baited 
in conversation, since there was no chance of vili- 
fying him in the press, as the bourgeois press no 
longer existed. And they kept their peace, stub- 
bornly, viciously, ominously. They sat in innumer- 
able committees and commissions on literature, art 
repertoire. ‘Chey conducted no less numerous liter- 
ary studios opened by the government. As soviet 
employes, enjoying the protection of soviet laws, 
they stubbornly fought to preserve their quarters 
and belongings from requisition. ‘They received 
rations. In a word, they did everything that Zam- 
yatin later described in his stories of Trogloditic 


‘Life, but as writers they were silent. 


Even Gorky, a proletarian by birth, and since his 
emigration connected in a personal way with the 
leaders of the October revolution, was affected to a 
certain extent by this enervating atmosphere of 
silent sabotage and hidden hostility. A child of the 
masses, he was adopted by the intelligentsia, and he 
could not overcome the filial piety engendered by 
his literary career. Of course he was not silent. 
The very nature of his political and administrative 
position prevented that. He was at the head of a 
publishing enterprise which aimed to issue ‘a series 
of translations of the best works in world literature; 
he was chairman of the All-Russian Commission for 
the Improvement of the Condition of Men of Sci- 
ence, and soon. But in his writings he swung from 
encomiums to Lenin and the new order to gloomy 
attacks upon them. 

Amidst this stubborn silence the voices of the 
futurists alone shrilled with overweening confidence. 
They pitched their tents on the smoking ruins of 
the great conflagration like booths upon a fair- 
ground. In the pre-revolutionary days their verse 
had defied the triumphant middle class, and so now 
they claimed for themselves the honorary post of 
official poets of the revolution. And as the post 
was vacant they occupied it for a certain time. They 
did this all the more readily in that they were 
headed by the impudent and persistent, albeit gifted 
poet (and painter) Vladimir Mayakovsky whose 
War and Peace, written during the war, brought 
him wholly deserved fame. Mayakovsky, a “radio- 
tower,” as he called himself in one of his Jatest 
poems (1922), flooded the revolutionary capital 
with his posters and with the thunder of his poems 
orchestrated like posters. Caught by the grandiose 
sweep of events, he served the new state with real 
ardor, served literally, inasmuch as the themes, the 
content, the very tendency of his writings were dic- 
tated by the aims and needs of the state. He be- 
came the ‘‘state poet,’ just as Demyan Bedny 
(Demyan the Poor), another author who became 
prominent during the revolution and achieved the 

(Continued on page 746) 


Russian Faces---by Boris Grigorieff 


NE of the few Russian artists of established 
reputation who stayed long enough after 
the revolution to experience to the full 
the social change that has overcome that 

country, Boris Grigorieff has become the outstand- 
ing interpreter of the people in this period. His 
recent paintings, to quote Christian Brinton, the well 
known critic, to whose kindness we are indebted for 
this series of reproductions, record the human facts 


“with a vigor of statement that recalls the Italian 
primitives.” He says: 


There is indeed a phantasmal quality to the painting en- 
titled Visages Russes [above] that suggests some strange, 
apocalyptic vision, a tortured memory, a hallucination. As 
a product of Bolshevist Russia the canvas has no parallel in 
art, and in literature can only be compared to Blok’s Twelve. 
And yet Grigorieff is not exclusively an apostle of that 
ruthless reversion to type. . . . In his less stressful moments 
his outlook is serene and truly findliche. Despite its frank 
eclecticism, its restless range from Mantegna to Mont- 
martre, from primitive to neo-cubist, the basis of Grigorieft’s 
art lies in its sound and superb draughtsmanship. The man 
is a master of graphic expression. His coloring which, for 
the most part, is the clear-toned mujik coloring he so loves, 
is merely suggestive. His triumph lies in his command of 
line and in his innate plastic power. 


Of his revolutionary experience, Grigorieff him- 
self writes to Mr. Brinton: 
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. . . You ask me how I came to paint the series of pic- 
tures entitled Visages Russes. I have been watching and 
studying the Russian people for many years, both before and 
since the war and revolution, and these paintings are the 
fruits of my observation. 

If, during the revolution, I have been studying the people 
so intently, and if the work I have done at this period 
manifests its spirit so frankly and strongly, it may be due to 
the fact that circumstances compelled me to remain in Russia 
so long without leaving. My conception of the Russian 
people is both intuitive and artistic. Even as a child I was 
struck by the animal aspect of the Russian people. It is 
the same animal that I see in the Russian peasant of today, 
and I am glad to note that Gorky has come to a similar 
conclusion, for Gorky’s impression proves that I had a 
clearer vision of reality than those who were idealizing the 
Russian masses, or did not know the actual Slav... . 

You ask about my life. During the whole of my career 
I have been a radical. I have remained the rebel student 
who could not get his diploma at the Petrograd Academy. 
Born in Moscow, July 11, 1886, I went to Petrograd at the 


age of twenty, entering the academy in 1907, and being dis- 
missed in 1912. “The same year I was elected a member of 
the Mir Iskusstva, and also paid a visit to Paris, where I 
worked much and studied with nobody in particular. I owe 
a great deal of Cézanne, Van Gogh, Fedotov and Vrubel, 
to French and Spanish art of the fifteenth century, and to 
the streets of Paris. 

When conditions no longer permitted me to continue my 
work in Russia, I determined to escape from the chaos of a 
starving country. 
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Labor’s Task Where 


Labor 


Rules 


By SAVEL ZIMAND 


Omi al: 

serious mission. Among them was the commissar 

the Urals. 

d secretar- 

z nset in the 

d orget their 

orrie id th icy laugi and sang 

because it was a2 summer day, and they were 
young. 

On the state road, automobiles were waiting to 
take us back to our rt rate railroad car at the Eka- 
terink tot: station. When we got on, it was dark 
and still a long way from that city. Every now and 
then 2 tire blew out, or a gypsy sudden *e appeared 
from the bushes to see who dared to disturb the 
peaceful Ural night. Cold are the nights in those 
hills—and mutilated the roads that part two con- 
tinents from each other. Late in the night we ar- 


rived at the monument which separates Europe 
from Asia. 

Seated later in a2 warm railroad car where tea 
and herring and bread were served, we became once 
more sober Europeans. The sunset was forgotten, 


- 
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inging subdued. ‘The childlike Russian human 
t in the wilderness of the Ural was re 
of his mission. Here, 1 in the private 
aga n engineers, economists, technic 
1< governor of the province and 
a Economy. The situation of 
subject under discussion: the 
and the low wages of the 
workers, ne mana. agement and the ways of im 


provements. “What now?” asks the minister oi 
his councillors. Every one gives his opinion on hom 
to keep the mills and mines running. An American 
engineer speaks up: 

You Russians are good enginsers—wonderiul engineers— 
when you are doing a certain assigned job. But 1 miss m 
you the power to command an entire plant. You will have 
to adopt more modern ideas if you want to build up your 
industries. You cannot continue like this. It's frightful to 
se the condition of the factories we saw today. And they 
can be rebuilt if you use business methods. What is needed 


A very excitable man is this engineer. He spoke 
with much bitterness and much feeling. But when 
one has great ability—and this man had proved 
as ability in a2 large American steel plant—one 

y be forgiven for being brutally honest. A Rus 
sian engineer replied: 

The future will prove if our methods are wrong. I don't 

gree with our friend. What we most need now is more 
fone 
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He was followed by a university professor, fam- 
s throughout the land for his knowledge of the 
stallurgical field. With his long beard he looked 
a patriarch, and a very typical good-natured 
issian he was. He said: 


My friends, this conference here tonight reminds me of a 
ry. During the old czar’s days, a factory owner around 
s section didn’t pay his people well. He just thought he 
ild get on like that. One day he awoke to the fact that 
» people had left their work. They wanted an increase in 
wes. He was reluctant. He said he would not give them 
y more—he could not afford it. The workers stayed out 
Strike for some time, and then he found himself suffering 
ancially more than they did. He went to them and told 
am that he would give them a part of what they demanded. 
Jh, no; now we want a little more than we first asked.” 
Vell,” said he, “you are not going to get it.” “Then,” 
d the workers, “we won't come back.”’ A few more weeks 
ssed, and again he went to them and told them he would 
é them what they demanded. “No,” they said, “it’s too 
e€—we want a little more now.” He refused to give it to 
am, but after waiting a few more weeks, he decided to give 

It was then too late—they had all left the neighborhood. 
= found himself with a factory but without workers. 
Now that will soon happen to the Russian industries if 
a don’t pay your workers more than three poods of bread 
week. Do it soon and do it quickly if you want to have 
y workers left around here! 


Bogdanoff, the commissar of the Supreme Coun- 
-of Public Economy, was chairman of the meet- 
g. He delivered a little summary, trying to show 
at “the situation is not hopeless.’ He said: 


The worst times have passed. I know that it’s hard to 
prove the industries of the Ural. But the industries of 
> Ural can be improved, and the industries of the Ural 
ist be improved. 


FEW days before this conference in the 

private car of the commissar I attended a 
union of engineers, economists and adminis- 
ators of the Ural industries. The representatives 
‘the gubernial soviet and Bogdanoff had come to 
ge for more and better production and to report 
1 the general industrial situation in the country. 
he discussion that went on gives a good picture 
F the conditions against which Russia has to strug- 
e at present. They involve difficulties that would 
scourage the most energetic American business 
anager. 
About five hundred are assembled in a large hall 
led the November Revolution Hall. The gov- 
nor of the Urals presides. A few general speeches 
id the discussion begins. Says a tovarische (com- 
ide) director: 


The cause of so many of our ills is that no one knows 
actly what are his rights and functions. We must have a 
sar definition of the duties of each one. The state 
ust say what orders and what amount of capital 
e Ural industries may expect from it. 


Then some one in the audience shouts: 


The Donetz Basin gets more money than the 
ral, and it ought to be the reverse—the Ural needs 
ore, 


Bogdanoff, very much like the czar in 
pearance, answers: 


The Donetz Basin does not now get more financial help 
than the Ural. But even if it did get more at times, it is be- 
cause the Donetz Basin has more possibilities for develop- 
ment than the Ural. If you do not deliver better goods than 
you have delivered up to the present time, we shall be com- 
pelled to close all the factories in the Ural. 


The governor of the Ural, a kind-hearted look- 


ing man, comes next: 


Our representative, when he went to Moscow, had a hard 
time convincing the minister of transportation that we 
needed rails, and after the minister was ronan and our 
representative went to the Supreme Economic Council to ask 
them to give an order for rails, the conel sent the order 
to the Donetz Basin. That's unfair, comrades! I believe 
that if we get a real chance, we shall produce, and I disagree 
with Comrade Bogdanoff when he says that the Donetz Basin 
has more possibilities than the Ural. We have just as many 
possibilities for development. 


The representative of the railroads follows the 


governor: 


We have at present no first and second-class cars. The 
Ural has only third-class cars. We have no means of produc- 
ing new cars. Our train service needs new rails. We must 
change the old tracks if we want to avoid the danger of 
wrecks. I am surprised that we can still run our trains on 
the old rails. Our local trains now run 15 versts (about 
ti miles) an hour, and if we don’t replace our tracks we 
shall have to slow up even more. The coal stores for the 
railroads are only sufficient until November 15. The bridges 
which unite the coal region with the steel and iron center of 
the Ural are now in bad condition. They are made of timber 
and should be replaced. We have given an order for this 
work but can get no action. Now that winter is coming on 
and corn is to be transported to the center of the country, 
the government ought to see to it 
that we get sufficient fuel and more 
cars. The railroads have only a 
small direct income because there is 
so very little that they can trans- 
port. 


He mentions one railroad— 
the Permski line—which had 
an income of 500 million rubles 
and an expenditure 
of 900 million ru- 


bles for the last 
three months. 
On the first of 


January, 1922, the 
railraad had 49,000 
employes and now it has 37,000. 
We have had to close sixty small 
railroad stations. 


From a poster, saying: “Comrade, 
this is your factory, your pride!” 
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Another meeting was held the next day. Accord- 
ing to an engineer who spoke, the Ural industries 
and mines have few engineers—and fewer book- 
keepers. Wages are paid very irregularly, and 
when the worker finally gets his pay a month late, 
the value of the ruble has in the meantime sunk so 
much that he gets considerably less than he is en- 
titled to. A trade-union representative said that a 
worker in the Ural earns three gold rubles and 
forty-three cents per month. The workers demand 
wages in money and not in natural products as they 
are paid at present. ' 

Bogdanoff took part in the discussion again: 


Some trade-union representatives demand that the workers 
in the whole region should be paid uniform wages. ‘That 
is impossible. For unskilled labor, yes, 
but for skilled labor, no! It must de- 
pend on whether the individual factory 
pays or not. If the plant has a large 
deficit it is really impossible to pay a 
skilled worker employed in it the same 
wage as a worker in another factory 
which produces well. Moreover, it is 
not right for the representatives of a 
trade-union to make such a demand as 
that which was made by a trade-union 
representative of Boguslavsky (where 
one of the most important plants in the 
Urals is located )—that by the twenty- 
sixth of September wages should be 
raised, otherwise they would strike. 
Workers in a soviet republic should 
not make such demands. The only 
possibility of paying the workers better 
wages is to close those plants that do 
not work well and give employment to 
the workers in the other plants. 


“Miners of the Do- 
netz Basin: 
have supplied Russia 
with coal in the past. 
Do not disappoint 
the hopes of the peas- 


ants and workers 
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days, and from it I got not only a picture 
the present state of Russian industry b 
also of how frankly communists talk abo 
their mistakes and how realistically th 
face facts. That is why there is so mu 
hope for recovery. After the meeting, di 
ing our visits to the factories, I ask 
Bogdanoff how he thought the situati 
might be improved. He said: 


You 


The question for us is how to close some 
the old plants without injuring the interests 
the workers. We have about one hundred ;% 
twenty metal plants in the Ural. We h 
already closed ninety, and thirty are working, 
think we shall have to close about twelve m 
and then we shall be able to supply more cap 
for the eighteen that are left. 


After a while he continued: 


Much attention has been devoted recently 
the crops and to the interests of the peasants, 
the industries have been left in the backgrou 
Yet the industries have been badly hit by 
instability of the ruble. In comparison with 
year 1921, our heavy industries have increa 
their output from one and a half to three tin 
We have lately also learned how to conduct 
business side of the enterprise, and we have « 
rected many mistakes. For instance, formerly every ti 
in pursuit of the necessary credit for the handling of 
own business tried to obtain loans from the state, but af 
wards often applied these to the purchase of various ge 
and speculated with them in the market. That doe 
happen any more. We have organized our industries 
a businesslike basis. 

The financial situation is the worst handicap to our 
dustries. In preparing for the Genoa Conference we 
down demands for hundreds of millions, but we have 
work without getting any of those millions. Where 
the funds to come from? Small industries sell all t 
output directly. But the heavy industries sell only 11 
cent of their product in the open market and the remair 
to the state. The industries of the Ural must be kept 
It is the Ural which can produce iron for the railways 
tween the South and Siberia. On the other hand, the U 
may obtain bread from Siberia in 
turn for its metal products. We 
close down neither the South, 
Siberia, nor the Urals. 

Some industries must be relie 
from taxation. On the other h: 
the profits derived from oil and f 
lumber must go towards covering 
deficit in the metallurgical indust 
But the main question of the da 
the maintenance of the industrie: 
any cost. 


HAT is the apparatus 

state organs and syndicz 
which controls the Russian ing 
tries today? 

The central management 
all Russian industries rests in 
hands of the Supreme Counci! 
Public Economy. This cou 


The conference lasted three 


Mr. Zimand [right] with a miner des- 
cending into a coal mine in Donetz Basin 


was formed a few months a 
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te revolution and has undergone many changes. It 
jurted with artificial centralization, then came de- 
Vatralization and then again centralization. The 
\bordinate organs of the Supreme Economic Coun- 
4, are called prom bureaus. ‘They are the state 
Jonomic councils. There are such councils in 
\beria, the Ukraine, the Urals, Southeast Russia, 
Jorthwest Russia (including Petrograd) and in 
‘irghiz. Then there are gubernial economic coun- 
ls. There are fifty-two of them. Some of these 
'e not immediately responsible to the state econ- 
‘nic councils but under the direct supervision of 
‘te Supreme Economic Council. Baku, for instance, 
yeated in the Azerbaijan Republic, is ad- 
uinistered directly by the Supreme Econ- 
‘mic Council. Formerly there were about 
eventy central administrations for the 
‘ifferent industries. Now, they have been 
educed to six: a central administration 
or the mining industry, the metal indus- 
ries, building, fuel, war industries and elec- 
rical industries. They are called glavga. 

The glavgas now have merely adminis- 
rative functions—they receive reports and 
compile statistics but do not have the 
yowers they had during the earlier days 


In the coal mine 


f the republic when there was much centralization 
f management. 

Formerly the local industries did not use their 
wn initiative at all but waited for orders from 
he central organization. The situation has changed 
o the extent that now the factories of one particular 
ndustry in one particular district are united in one 
rust. Each trust is the overhead organization of 
he local factories in a certain industry. Each fac- 
ory is separately managed but is not supposed to 
yay its own raw materials. It should not conduct 
ts own financial operations. It should not sell in- 
lependently the goods it manufactures. The finan- 
ial and commercial work of the factory should be 
lone by the trust. The trust deals with the unions, 
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not each factory independently. Each trust is sup- 
posed to confine itself to developing the industry of 
its own region. At present there are about 178 
such trusts, and they unite 1,791 factories. In these 
factories, which represent 78.4 per cent of all the 
plants, work 656,913 wage-earners. 

In order that the trusts might cooperate and also 
to establish a common distribution agency, an or- 
ganization is in process of being built up that com- 
bines all the local trusts. This is called a syndicate. 


The syndicate is supposed to perform the general 
commercial and financial functions for the trusts, but 
the intention is that the trusts should be more or less 


Ural miners at the entrance to the shaft 


independent in everything relating to the 
management of their respective industries. 

This structure of industry is not working 
smoothly and is in continual flux. Its real 
purpose is that eventually all the industries 
should be conducted through trusts. It is 
difficult to give a critical evaluation of the 
economic apparatus. While in a country 
which has nationalized its basic industries 
it seems essential to have a centralized gen- 
eral policy—which is shaped by the Su- 
preme Council of Public Economy—the 
different organs of industrial policy-making 
have not yet become coordinated; and, as 
we have seen, there is a good deal of confusion and 
very few officials and committees are quite clear 
what their function really is. So far as the Russian 
“trust” and ‘‘syndicate”’ are concerned, they are very 
far from anything of the same name in America. 


We region in Russia famous for its coal and 
iron and steel mills is called the Donetz Basin. 
A Russian schoolgirl, asked recently if the name was 
familiar to her, answered: ‘‘Why, yes, it is the 
name of a Spanish hero.” But the rulers of the 
country base their hopes on this Spanish gentleman 
to save them from their industrial impasse. 

I was back only a few days from the Urals when 
I heard that the head of the main plants of the 
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Donetz Basin was in Moscow and was to return 
shortly to the South. I looked him up, and he was 
glad to take me along in his car down to Charkov, 
the capital of the Ukraine. He also promised to 
make the necessary arrangement so I could proceed 
from Charkoy further to the Donetz Basin. Be- 
sides the director and his wife we had with us an 
engineer who had formerly been in the Kolchak 
cabinet. He came from Ekaterinburg and was on his 
way to take a special job for a metal trust in the 
south of Russia. He had left his family in Ekaterin- 
burg until he was settled in his new position. I asked 
him how he was getting on at present: 


Well, it is better at any rate than during Kolchak’s gov- 
ernment. After Kolchak was driven out of Russia I re- 
mained there and was put in prison as one of the men who 
had fought against the present 
government. I was kept there a 
long time, but I was treated better 
than I had expected. When I 
came out of prison I+ was offered 
a job in one of the metal plants of 
the Urals. “The government need- 
ed engineers and I needed work. 
I was glad to get the position. I 
cannot say that my salary is very 
high, but I have an income that 
amounts to about 500,000,000 
rubles from the factory where I 
work and about 400,000,000 ru- 
bles from a number of jobs done 
outside of hours at the factory. 


“Ffow much does a work- 
ingman earn in your fac- 


te i aes: 


Sa 
eam 


A metal works near Moscow 
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tory?” “The salary for a workingman in our fa 
tory is about eighty millions.” ‘‘That’s quite 
difference,’ I remarked. ‘‘Oh, yes, but 1 am a 
engineer and they are merely workingmen.” 

‘How are engineers treated by the soviet gover 
ment?” I asked. ‘They are now treated bette 
than they were at first,” he said. ‘The soviet gor 
ernment is making a distinction between qualifie 
workers and unskilled laborers. They are makin 
a greater distinction when it comes to professional 
trained people. I have hope that brighter days ai 
ahead for us. It is all a matter of evolution. An 
under the present new economic policy, comparin 
our condition with that of other professions, I ca 
not say that we are the worst off.” 4 

“But how about living cénditions?” *That 
bad,” he said. ‘‘We haven 
had much building in Russ 
since pre-war days, and so ¥ 
are restricted in our roo 
space. I, for instance, with 
family of four, my wife an 
two children, live in ty 
rooms and a kitchenette. Bi 
in time, as industry improvi 
and we start to build ar 
have more houses, the gover! 
ment will have to allow 1 
more space. And the 
there is also hope because th 
policy of the government 
so flexible.” 

The sentiment expressed I 
this engineer I heard repea 
edly from professional pe 
ple in Russia. Of course, 
many factories I found th 
the engineers were not coo 
erating whole-heartedly b 
cause they looked with envy upon the director wl 
had formerly been a workingman, subordinate 1 
them. Now the tables were turned, and the engi 
eer worked under the workingman’s orders. 

The director with whom I travelled had in tt 
old days been an instructor in classical language 
During the civil war he occupied a position in tt 
Red Army Ordinance Department, and now he 
a manager of iron and steel mills. His only obje 
in life is work and more work until the mills a1 
rebuilt. ‘‘We cannot,” he said to me once, “devo: 
even a little time to our wives.” During the who 
trip he was seated at a table planning how to mak 
the factories go with little capital. 

From Charkov I proceeded further in the con 
pany of two mining engineers, and after twen! 
hours of travel I was in the heart of the Donet 
Basin. 

As one drives through this land the eye mee 
near the sky line little hills in sugar loaf formatic 
which tell the stranger that two thousand years ag 
warriors were buried there. They fought not fc 
coal but for the good black earth which once nou 
ished His Imperial subjects. And close near th 
road, enclosures of land with little wooden cross¢ 


A former laborer 
become plant dir- 
ector [left] and the 
technical superinten- 


»' dent [right] 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF IDLENESS 


THE INCREASE OF TRANSPORTATION 
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THE INCREASE OF SUPPLIES 


_A poster of the All-Russian Union of Metal Workers, proclaiming : “Metal workers! Every day of idleness is a loss to 


the republic of four locomotives repaired or ten freight cars repaired. Every day of 


idleness robs the hungry workers 


of thousands of poods of bread and untold quantities of metal work and fuel. Get rid of idleness! More locomotives and 
freight cars! More bread and fuel!” 


indicate that only recently wars were fought by 
folks of one blood, for supremacy and power over 
the same region. These outstanding monuments 
give to the country the touch of romance which 
binds the present with the immemorial past. 

The Donetz Basin is far from waterways, away 
from the main iron mines, and is very important 
because it has to supply a large part of the country’s 
industries with coal. 

“One coke oven in Donetz Bean produces more 
than a whole factory in the Urals,” Bogdanott had 
said. Does it? Perhaps it does. But the monthly 
deficit of the main industries of the basin amounts 
to two million gold rubles. Before the war 220,000 
miners were digging coal. Only a few more than 
100,000 miners are working now. Before the war 
the basin had six hundred mining engineers. 
Only one hundred are employed now. Before the 
war, the mines of the basin owned 30,000 horses, 
now they have only 7,000. Before the war, South 
Russia had eighteen steel plants employing 120,000 
workers. The eight which are working now em- 
ploy 52,000 workers. Out of the fifty-two blast 
furnaces operating before, only two are working 
now. 

The most important steel plants in the basin are 
under the management of the “Yugo-Stal Trust”’ 
(South Steel Trust) at Usofska, Makeyevka and 
Petrovska. One day I dropped into the office of 
the Usofska plant. The director was a young 
worker who for years had been employed as a 
laborer in the same plant. He was seated behind 
a big desk formerly occupied by the Belgian owner. 
He asked me to sit down and hardly gave me a 


chance to ask questions. Though he had been 
director for only two years, he had already learned 
that interviewers should be interviewed. . 

‘How is it in America?” he asked, “‘and why do 
the people emigrate, and what kind of people 
emigrate from America to Russia, and why do they 
come to Russia?” 

He was apparently suspicious of me in the be- 
ginning, and so I showed him my magic slip, an 
introduction by an important member of the gov- 
ernment which has performed more wonders than 


the Iberian Madonna outside the Kremlin. Im- 
mediately his eyes lit up. He stopped cross-exam- 
ining me and was ready to answer questions. The 


factory employed at one time 13,000 steel and iron 
workers, today it gives employment to only 5,000. 
The mines owned by the factory formerly employed 
10,000 to 12,000 miners; now they employ only 
about 4,000. Five furnaces were closed. Elec- 
trical stations which formerly gave 50,000 kilowatt 
now give only 15,000. The factory needs more 
coal in order to produce more iron and especially 
more capital in order to produce coal. But, he 
said, there was no demand in the market even for 
the iron which was manufactured. ‘They sold it 
for half the price it cost them to produce. 

I walked over the plant a whole day, talking to 
the workers, looking over the buildings, machinery, 
raw material and the work done. ‘The production 
was not satisfactory, I was told; far from it, but it 
was better than it had been the previous year. As 
I was nearing the foundry, a molder got up and 
asked me where I had come from. When I told 

(Continued on page 742) 
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SPRING STYLES 


S thim as we are, these things are too small,” groans 
A Maria Bukarev as she tries to twist herself into a 
gray jacket with lec-oflamb sleeves. 
beny, bet I can't get imto that.” 
famine has saddemed and flattened Maria until you 
think you could lese her im any coat. But the first 
jacket doesn’t &t ker, mor the second. A third is almost 
2 perfect it. It will do. 

It is the third day the Quakers have been giving out 
clothes im Grachovka—clethes to the neediest famnlies, 
clethes to the responsible workers on the Mutual Aid Com- 
mittee and im the feeding kitchems, clothes to the hospital 
personnel, the school teachers and the grave-diggers.' The 
clothes for the smaller children im the homes and patronats 
are taken to them But the adults come to the clothing ware- 
heuse to be fitted. 

“Who would ever have thought it would fall to my let 
ta dress 2 judge im tweed,” whispers Anne Herkner as she 
imstructs Ivam Michailoy, chief justice of the Peoples Court 
ef Kusminevskay2 Volost, to try a substantial morning 
coat ef pre-war cloth. The justice is well pleased with his 
&t and the quality of the material And his wife draws a 
summer suit that almost matches his. “Our policy,” an- 
meances Anme Herkner, with the incongruity of the sit- 
wate growing upon her, “is to effect 2 color tone between 
the wife and the husband. so that when they walk to church 
om Sunday, or to the theater on Monday, they will not offend 
evem the most critical eye. Spring styles in Grachovka 
may appear 2 trifle miscellaneous, but within the family 
wait we are determimed to have color harmony.” After 
Rearing this grave and statesmanlike utterance. the judge 
bews 2 do svedanya ( “farewell”) and leaves. 


“Tm pretty 


Ne come the post office staf and telegraph employes, 
A“ whe remove their ragged official coats that have long 
simce lest their offcialdom and expose their under-tatters. 
They are forthwith endowed with a suit, = hat, some under- 
wear (if there is amy) and 2 shirt One draws an m- 
maculste pair of white fanmel tennis trousers and feels this 
fistinetion almest mmmediately, One of the six is a girl 
Ske lcoks beth sweet and intelligent. “You'll catch the 
best man im town,” says Joe Nepulsky. our German Wander- 
vogel imterpreter, with his usual familiarity as he faces 
the tramsformatien wrought im the girl's appearance by 2 
few cast-of garments from Philadelphia. 

The peasants come im their fragments of clothes, some 
of them so weak and hungry they can scarcely crawl along. 
Yeu do mot realize what damage the famine has done to 
their big bread frames till they slip of their balging skin 
coats and stand drooping im their thin shirts or sweaters. 
The girls want something “pretty” for the holidays, but it 
must not be too “loud” With them, as with the older 
women. black or dark bine is the color most in demand. 
After you bave seem how clothes are washed here. and 
realize the almost complete absence of s02D except that 
which comes from the Quaker stores, you understand why 
girls of seventeen who ought to crave bright green and 


BE 


blae and red are imsistent om the somberest hues. 


RE the Russiam people thankful for these American 
cast-o& garments? It is almost [udicrous—were it 
Bet so truly tragie—to notice the expression that lights up 
the most hunger-strained face when we show a jacket, a 
coat, 2 skirt or 2 suit. “Spaseebo, spasecbo” (“Thanks, 


thanks”), “May the Lord give you health.” and other Rus- 
siam forms of gratitude come from their hearts. 
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The Facts o 


By ALLEN T. BURNS 


The Russian people has endured much; 

Tt will endure all that God may send it; 

Jt will press forward a broad clear path. 

Alas, you and I will be dead on that day. 


A 09 &9 HILE soviet officials talk hopefully o 
the future of Russia, there are pea 
ants by the hundred thousand fo 
whom these words of the poet Nek 
raseft are no mere ironic figure but th 
drab truth. They look forward t 
death, not in the vague future of thi 
poet's phrase, but in the few mont 


oa 


that remain before the rye and wheat are harvested 
There is famine again in Russia. ; 
True, the famine affects fewer people this yeai 


than last. But that fact holds little comfort for 
those who face starvation now. It is true als 
that American generosity, applied with amazing 
eficiency over vast areas, checked hunger ane 
death from starvation last year. But the grat 
that fed ten millions in 1922 fills no stomach today 
Those entering their second year of famine are @f 
worse state now than they were a year ago. When 
the grain fails you can eat your horses and cow 
and the weeds that postpone death although the} 
bloat the body. But when your cows and horses 
are gone, and even the weeds begin to die out by 
reason of ravenous consumption, then you face 
starvation without defense or hope. 

The National Information Bureau has recently 
completed a three months’ investigation of reliel 
needs. Its Commission on Russian Relief, to 
which reference was made in SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
for January 15, 1923 (page 490), included Allen 
Wardwell, who was Red Cross commissioner te 
Russia in 1918, Graham R. Taylor, special as- 
sistant to the American ambassador in Russia dur- 
ing three years of the war, and the writer, with 
Dr. Henry O. Eversole as public health adviser. 

We found evidences of past and future misery 
which form a gruesome background for the “p 
letarian culture” with which Moscow toys so ser- 
iously, and which lend grim humor to the subtletie 
of soviet policy and to the more optimistic pub 
licity circulated in this country. Our inspection of 
the famine provinces convinces us that eight mi- 
lion people will starve before the harvest in August 
1923 unless relief feeding is continued and increas- 
ed. The total may, indeed, be ten millions at the 
peak of the need in midsummer. Representatives 
of the American Relief Administration and of the 
American Friends’ Service Committee have recently 
stated in public that their own information supports 
the figure of eight millions. 

Last year fourteen million people in the famine 
districts were fed by American, European and soviet 


re 1,600,000,000 a year ago. 
ay 
{ 
tt 
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lhe Famine 
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Sketches by ROBERT W. DUNN 


‘relief. It is clear that the present distress is by no 
| means so extensive. Whereas last year the prov- 
inces on both banks of the Volga and on the edge 
of the Caucasus, and much of the Ukraine, were in 
want, the hunger zone now lies chiefly east of the 
Volga and in the extreme southern part of the 
Ukraine. The southeastern provinces and north- 
_ern Ukraine have a good crop. For all Russia the 
“harvest is considerably better than in 1922: the 
_most reliable estimates put the total at 2,200,000,- 
000 poods ( 1 pood = 3/5 bushel) as compared 


_ But a good crop elsewhere in Russia is no guar- 
antee against hunger along the Volga. Russia is 
far from being a closely-knit economic unit like the 
United States, in which grain flows easily to every 
corner of the country. Even before the war the 
railroad mileage per 100,000 of population was 
only about one-ninth that of the United States; and 
two-thirds of the total crop was consumed where it 
Was grown. 
heart of Russia’s granaries. 


Moreover, the famine struck at the 


There would be dif- 


ficulties to overcome if it suddenly became neces- 


the same difficulties, multiplied many times by the 


sary to move enough wheat from New York to 
North Dakota to feed half the population there; 


inadequacies of trade and transportation facilities, 


| prevent any natural flow of surplus into such prov- 


| 


inces as Samara. 
are local affairs. 
What hunger means to Samara province, for in- 


Famine and plenty, in Russia, 


stance, is well suggested by the incidents told in the 


boxes alongside this article, gleaned from the ex- 


' perience of the American Friends in Buzuluk county 


last year. They might be duplicated times without 
number. In Nikolaiey one sees women standing 
all day in the market-place offering pitiful trinkets 
for sale in hope of buying food; one with a rusty 
hatpin and a broken glass stopper, another with a 
pair of socks riddled with holes. In a town on the 
edge of Siberia the Russian deputies of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration were eating pigweed 
seed in November, refusing to share a mouthful of 
the food they were distributing to the children. 
Waifs saved from the famine were shivering in 
government receiving homes throughout the famine 
area—some stark naked, the great majority wearing 
no more than a cotton shift. In villages of the 
Ukraine deaths from starvation were reported as 
early as the middle of October, two months after 
the harvest. 


HE counter-revolutionist who charges all this 
misery to the account of bolshevik policy is as 
wide of the mark as the soviet apologist who lays 
the condition of the peasant to the blockade and the 


CONFISCATION 


T was at a conference of the Famine Mutual Aid Com- 
mittee. The question concerned a new children’s home, 
the third one to be established in Grachovka, capital of 
the “raycom.” ‘The two existing homes were crowded, the 
condition of the patronats (receiving homes established spe- 
cially for the famine orphans) much worse. There must 
be a fifth imstitution for the parentless children of the 
district, one of the hungriest in the whole famine area. 

It was agreed that the new home should be established. 
But where? Houses that will serve as modern institutions 
for children are rare in a town of 3,000, even though the 
population has been almost halved by the hunger. The 
peasants and workers live in two or three-roomed houses. 
The former bourgeoisie were few, and their houses have 
long since been turned into theaters and courts and hospitals 
and libraries. 


OME one suggested the long green-roofed house, on 

Trotsky Street, that had stood vacant for over a year 
except for two rooms occupied by the titular landlord. This 
house has a broad veranda enclosed in glass, an ideal 
sun-parlor or children’s playroom. Its original owner fled 
during the summer of Kerensky’s regime, deeding his man- 
sion to a sharp-witted speculator, Ivan Dovteff, who was 
willing to stay and chance the hazards of the peasant 
revolution. 

This evening Ivan Dovteff is called before the 
Famine Committee. He comes. Comrade Shubin tells him 
his house would be very desirable as a children’s home. 
Ivan gulps and begins to object: “You are too hard on me. 
There is a limit on all things. The kitchen is cold. Some 
panes are out of the windows. It will not suit you. You 
have no right to treat me so.’ He blinks and sputters his 
indignation against the impending atrocity of Bolshevism. 

“Whose house is it?” The mild, good-natured face of the 
comrade chairman suggests that he knows the answer to 
that question. 

The landlord stalls a second too long. Then: “Mine— 
or my wife bought it.” The committeemen look genial, 
firm and unimpressed. 

“You know whose house it is,” declares the chairman 
with decision, as he traces a picture of the dom on a paper 
in front of him. “Old man Bateshevi handed it over to you 
and your wife with a fictitious deed when he fled to Ruma- 
nia. It’s yours in trust for him, for he hopes to strut back 
if the government should ever fall. Well, we say,’—he 
looks around for the approval of the committee—‘“that 
until that time it’s yours in trust for the children of this 
volost. It belongs to them and will be used by them. Any- 
way, it was nationalized in December, 1918. It’s about 
time it was put to some useful purpose.” 


Ivan Dovteff looked a dagger; then grew resigned. “But 
where am I to live? Are you going to turn me out?” 

The chairman continued as though he had not been inter- 
rupted: “You will live in the rooms you now occupy. You 
will cultivate the garden, you will keep the place 1n order, 
you will work for the community, and we invite you not to 
sabotage! ‘That is the policy of the soviet. That is fair.” 


HE committee agreed. Anne Herkner of the Friends’ 

Mission turned to me and whispered something about 
landlords who objected to having children in their houses 
“Just like Baltimore or New York.” Then she reiterated the 
promise of the Quakers to supply the food, clothes and 
bedding for the home if the committee would “pane” it, 
staff it and provide fuel and a few other essentials. Iwan 
Dovteff subsided, smiled mechanically and left the room. 
The meeting was adjourned. 


WINTER’S END 


N company with the president of the Mutual Aid Com- 

mittee, I walked to the cemetery near the edge of the 

town. A boy had come and handed the president a pass- 
port, wet and worn. It had been taken from the body of 
a man. The man had been found that morning on the 
thawing snow track between Grachovka and Ivanovka. 
His name, we found, was Gregor Petrov, his address 
Kusminoyskaya village; his occupation, peasant; his age, 
thirty-five. That was all—except a little more about his 
movements (he had been a Red soldier) and his place 
of birth. The body had been taken to the pit. 


The old cemetery forests a white knoll several hundred 
yards from the yard wall of the last house on the west side 
of the village. Beside it stand a few willows, naked and 
melancholy. 


But between the cemetery fence and the willows, all but 
covered in the drift, lies the freshly dug earth in which the 
hunger victims are put away. We stepped over it gingerly 
and stood at the edge of the pit. Part of it lay full to the 
top with bodies fortunately mantled with a thick sprinkling 
of clay. In the other part lay a pile of bodies, ghastly and 
bare except for an occasional shroud of rag carpet. It 
sloped down to the bottom of the pit, leaving a part of this 
side to be filled by those who yet lingered between life 
and death in the houses but a stone’s throw away. 


E felt ourselves sinking in the snow to our knees. 

“Look out!” said our guide, the grave-digger. “There 
are unburied bodies under the snow here.’ He shovelled 
away for a minute and then knocked the top board off a 
crude cofin. Bones and clothes—starvation’s winter con- 
tribution to the potter’s field. “Hundreds of them are yet 
unburied,” came the thin yoice of the grave-digger. “For 
a time we tried to bury them singly, but they came tou 
fast for us. So we laid them out here. Then the deep 
snow came.” ; 


“How many have been put in the pits up to date?” We 
steadied our nerves with an official accent. The man with 
the spade pointed in every direction: ‘“Tiwenty there, a 
hundred in that one, three hundred there, five hundred in 
the big pit already.” 


“And all of these, more than eleven hundred, died of 
hunger ?”’ 


CO Viesi 
“Since when?” 
“New Year’s Day.” 


LEVEN hundred buried. How many more unburied, 

how many more to go into this pit, and into the next 
and larger one that will be dug? I thought of the abandoned 
houses along the street by which I had entered the village 
a few days before. I thought of the month that must 
elapse before the peasants can eat fresh grass. 


“Do they ever have separate funerals?” I asked the 
grave-digger as we turned back to the village, “or are 
they brought here without any ceremony?” 


“Tf some one has a live horse or a few roubles for a 
priest, it can be done, but that is not often. Most of them 
are brought here during the day, two or three at a time, 
and put on the snow.” 


Every day as the sun sets, this man, and as many of his 
five assistants as are able to raise a spade that day, wrap 
the day’s accumulation in old colored rag carpets and drop 
them into the pit. Just a little earth is scattered over them. 
Faces and hands and toes show through it. 


Near the pit on the snow, partly covered with a bit of 
straw, lie the bodies of three children brought this day 
from the patronat. When we visited there yesterday they 
were alive. Beside the children lies Gregor Petrov trom 
Kusminovskaya—thirty-five years old and a peasant. 
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single cause. 


drough:. ‘ine famine is not an isolated phenus | 
menon and cannot be explained in terms of any) 
For half a century the seeds of hunger 
have been present in Russia. Before the war the 
average yield per acre was small as compared with | 
that for the United States or Canada; the sown area 
was barely increased while the population was more 
than doubled; primitive methods were common; in 
the semi-arid Volga country, in particular, cultiva-_ 
tion was wasteful, and lean years alternated with | 
years of huge profits. a 

The drought came as the climax of a sweeping 
decline in Russian agriculture. It proved the death- 
blow of the Volga farmer only because the nat 


of seven years had progressively sapped the strength 

of all Russian peasants. “First the Great War took — 
seventeen million men and two million horses from 
the soil, demoralized the Russian railroads, robbed — 
the farmer of his normal market, shut off his supply — 
of plows and harrows. Then the civil war broughal 
unending requisitions of food and animals, and left 

devastation and disorder in the wake of half a dozen 
armies which fought over most of the Ukraine and 
much of the Volga valley. ‘Then came nationaliza-_ 
tion of the land; the Communist government requi-_ 
sitioned all that the peasant could grow, leaving him 

only a fixed allowance for his family and his cattle. 
Even if the peasant succeeded in hiding some frac-— 
tion of his produce, he could buy nothing with it: 
the markets were empty. He had struggled to 

maintain his output so long as he was merely har-— 

ried by incessant wars. Now he quit. He would — 
grow no more than he needed for his family, and _ 
the towns might shift for themselves. 

How complete was the collapse of Russian agri-— 
culture may be judged from Lenin’s own statement © 
made in October 1921: 

The defeat we have suffered on the economic front at the 
beginning of 1921, in our attempt to make a transition to 
communism, has been much more serious than any we have 
suffered at the hands of Kolchak, Denikin or Pilsudski. 
This defeat means to us that the economic policy of our 
leaders has got entirely out of touch with its base and has 
utterly failed to effect a revival of production, which the~ 
program of our party regards as its most urgent and fund- . 
amental task. The requisitions in the villages and the direct 
application of communist principles in the towns have — 
hindered the revival of production and become the main 
cause of the tremendous economic and political crisis which 
descended upon us in the spring of 1921. This is why © 
events have happened which we cannot describe, from the 
point of view of our general policy, as anything but a heavy — 
defeat and retreat. 

The result of wars, confiscations, economic col-— 
lapse and the peasant strike was that by 1920 the 
total Russian crop had fallen from a pre-war aver- 
age of 4,079,000,000 poods to 1,738,000,000; the — 
sown area was smaller by 30 per cent than before 
the war, the average yield had shrunk nearly 40 per 
cent. The stage was set for disaster. 

It came promptly. Between October 1920 and 
July 1921 only 234 inches of rain fell in the middle 
and lower Volga valley, instead of the normal 14 
inches. The crop failed completely. Twenty- two 
million people were plunged into famine. 


The Soviet government had surrendered to the 
ogic of the situation in the spring of 1921 by aban- 
loning grain requisitions and adopting the new 
teonomic policy, under which the peasant was per- 
mitted to keep and sell at pleasure such surplus as 
‘ae could raise in excess of a moderate grain tax. 
But the damage was already done so far as 1921 
was concerned. 

|. Starving men do not raise good crops. When 
he horses are eaten, who is to drag the plow? It 
is not strange that the crop planted in the famine 
year for reaping in 1922 was inadequate; local 
droughts and pests of unusual severity cut deeply 
into the harvest even on the small area sown, which 
was only half the normal acreage. In Pugachev 
and Uralsk, in the Kalmuk region at the mouth of 
the Volga, and in parts of the Ukraine, the total 
harvest was less than three and a half bushels per 
head. Over wide areas the total crop—with no 
allowance for seed and fodder—fell short of a net 
subsistence ration of seven bushels per head. In 
these districts the peasant’s new crop is already 
eaten, or will disappear long before the spring 
vegetables are gathered; and since his reserves van- 
ished long ago his plight is desperate unless help is 
given. 


distant help is offered? There are three factors 
to deal with: the Soviet government, foreign 
relief and the peasant himself. 

_In October the Soviet government dissolved the 
Central Famine Relief Committee and substituted 
for it the Committee to Deal with the After-effects 
of the Famine. ‘To a large degree this is mere 
bravado, for the famine is far from over. But the 
name is partly justified by the emphasis laid by the 
new committee on fundamental reconstruction. It 
has announced a program involving the care of the 
incapacitated by famine or disease, the re-stocking 
of farms, now unproductive, with work animals, the 
financing of local public works which will improve 
the farm-lands. The government did much to save 
the situation in 1921 by a seed loan; it has set aside 
18,000,000 bushels for the same purpose this year. 
It has sought a foreign loan, a substantial part of 
which is designed for use in restoring agriculture. 
All this is undeniably sound policy. 

But there is further bravado in the official crop 
estimates. In the face of drought and pests, the 
government increased the tentative figures of early 
summer by approximately 20 per cent, and now 
quotes a total of 2,827,000,000 poods—which ap- 
pears in the light of independent and reasonable esti- 
mates to be at least 25 per cent too large. Russian 
statistics, as Mme. Kamenev remarked to the Com- 
mission on Russian Relief, are written in water. 
When the commission asked for an official state- 
ment as to the number in need of food this winter 
it was given a table which bore on its face evidence 
of haphazard and arbitrary compilation. The gov- 
ernment has apparently been reluctant to come to 
zrips with the famine, or to admit its severity. 

Moscow has indicated its intention of feeding 
four and a quarter million people in the famine dis- 


THE FACTS OF THE FAMINE 


ON THE FAMINE FRONT 


ATALIE LAVRENTIEVNA is always worrying about 

the health of the Quaker relief workers and saying, 

“the dark, miserable peasants aren’t worth it,” and 
yet she herself is on her feet in the service of these very 
peasants sometimes twenty-four, sometimes thirty-six hours 
on end. 

Natalie Lavrentievna is the doctor in charge of Grachovka 
Hospital, the central medical point for five volosts (town- 
ships) and 40,000 Russian peasants scattered in a hundred 
villages. 

She tells us how on one day last winter seven of those 
who had been driven to cannibalism were brought to her 
door. Unlike in some other volosts of Buzuluk County 
where they were shot immediately, Grachovka Hospital re- 
garded them not as criminals but as temporarily sick and 
insane. Natalie Lavrentievna tells us how two children 
killed a third and then quite calmly related to her just 
how they had done it. She went into the homes of people 
mad with hunger. She saw the human bones about; she 
saw them in pots on the stove. She was never once afraid. 
She was never once attacked. 


HE comes to see us on a September evening, talking 
as usual just a little faster than her hurried walk. 


“My, what a clinic I’ve had today, Anna Antonovna. 
Two hundred and twenty. Only two typhus; the rest 
malaria.” 

Some days as many as five hundred patients pass through 
her clinic, but two hundred and twenty makes the day 
busy enough; especially when three of them are poor souls 
who, temporarily out of their minds with the stupefying 
likoratka (malaria), poured scalding water on their backs 
and legs to take off the chill! 

“They were a sight,” says Natalie Lavrentievna, “and 
there was another little fellow who was so cold he backed 
up against the stove and burned himself terribly.” 


“But what do you give these people who have simply 
malaria?” we ask. 

“One pellet of quinine” says the doctor, “and the next 
time they come: ‘Nothing for you today. You had yours,’ 
we have to tell them.” Which, as she herself is the first 
one to point out, is nothing less than waste, for one small 
dose of quinine will help none of these mujhiks (peasants) 
out of the clutches of malaria. But Natalie Lavrentievna 
can give no more. The Quaker Medical Department could 
give her only twelve thousand quinine pills; three thousand 
of this number she handed over to other medical points in 
her district. She had only nine thousand quinine pills left 
for her patients, and this will only carry her clinic for 
about twenty days even with such ineffectively small doses. 


AST year after three months of famine only seventeen 

hundred came to her clinic in the month of September. 
This year, in the full tide of this malaria seven thousand 
have come during the same period, and the quinine is all 
used up and to no purpose in a few days. Before the famine, 
she says, yes, only two years ago, she had pails of quinine 
and no malaria. 

“You must take better care of yourself,’ she says every 
time as she is leaving—she, who never thinks of herself, 
who scarcely has time to care for her own child. She is 
always confident of her own strength and endurance and 
distrustful of ours. 

She goes about her business complaining of the ignorance 
and uncleanliness of the peasant, the deadly monotony of 
the village, the difficulties of life under the famine. She 
dreams of the time when she can get back to the city, to 
Kiev or Moscow or Petrograd, to her laboratories and to 
her old student friends. And yet she goes on working 


for the “dark people,’ working and never tiring, never 
stopping. 
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tricts this year. Yet the grain it has set aside for 
the purpose will provide less than two bushels apiece 
for that number. 

The government looked to foreign agencies to 
care for another four and a quarter million begin- 
ning January first. But it has proceeded—whatever 
its motives—to put extraordinary difficulties in their 
way. All last year the soviet treasury carried the 
entire cost of transportation, storage and distribu- 
tion within Russia of the grain imported by foreign 
organizations. ‘This year, in the face of a greatly 
increased revenue from the grain tax, it has refused 
to continue this arrangement except on condition 
that foreign agencies relinquish control over the 
distribution of their own gifts. 

It has added to the difficulty, moreover, by mak- 
ing or permitting considerable exports of grain— 
in some cases carrying wheat for shipment ‘through 


million (adults and children) by the American Relie 
Administration beginning January 1, 1923. The fae 
that so large a number were in need at this early dat 
indicates that there will bea large need at the perio 
of greatest distress about the first of August. 
From European sources perhaps half a millioy 
will be fed. Other agencies care at most for a couph 
of hundred thousand. Perhaps two million in al 
are now being fed by foreign relief; as the need in 
creases the total may rise by midsummer to thee 
and a half million. For the rest of the eight to t 
million who should be fed there is only the slende 
hope of government aid, which according to presen 
indications will hardly provide for more than tw 
million. 4 
And-what of the peasant? Wherever he wa 
sufficiently fed last year, and his crop was reason 
ably good, he has made definite progress towar 


the heart of desperately hungry districts. Its reas- recovery, in spite of the enormous handicap re 
ons for doing so may be sulting from the loss o 
summed up thus: “The three-quarters of th 
restoration of agricul- DELIVERED work animals through 


ture is more important 
than emergency feeding. 
We cannot put the peas- 
ant on his feet without 
furnishing him _ horses 
and tools. We cannot anece 


His name was Nicolai. 


HIS is a true story. It has no moral. 
Her name was Yeyadokeva. 
She was what the writers call “full-blown.” 
in Semyonovka, and was easily the belle of the village. 
He was seventeen and small 
for his age, unusually pinched, like a famine-year sun- 
He lived in a smaller village a verst away. 


out the famine provinces 
Saratov was famine te1 
ritory last year; this fal 
the sown area is two t 
five times as great as las 
fall. Villagers are la 


Her age was eighteen. 
She lived 


buy these unless we give 
grain in exchange. We 
must export, or leave the 
vicious circle of under- 
production and famine 
unbroken.” The merit 
of this argument in- 
volves too many consi- 
derations of soviet finan- 
cial policy as a whole to 
permit discussing it here. 
Without doubt, how- 
ever, these exports com- 
plicate an already diffi- 
cult situation. 

What of foreign re- 
lief? Of the 14,000,000 
who were fed last year, 
the American Relief Ad- 
ministration and its afh- 
lated organizations fed 
about three-quarters. 
European agencies fed 
something over 10 per 
cent. . The American 
Friends fed about 1 per 
cent. The American 
Relief © Administration 


She didn’t like him at all. But her family gave their 
word, just as all peasant families used to before the revolu- 
tion—it is different now—and that was final. His family 
needed a husky female worker. She was the one they 
decided upon. The wedding was fixed for the ninth of 
April, the market-day before Palm Sunday. Nicolai’s folks 
would be coming to Semyonovka anyway. They would even 
put a bell on the young horse, the horse they had not 
eaten. 


She could not run away. 
The roads were clogged with pitchy mud. Even if she 
could get to Buzuluk she knew no one there. There was 
nothing she could do. Her family needed the two poods 
of lebeda flour (lebeda is an edible weed) that Nicolai 
would bring them. They needed it desperately. Under 
stress of the famine many strange things were being done, 
things even worse than marrying Nicolai. 


Yeyadokeva was helpless. 


HE waited for Doomsday, the ninth of April. While 

she waited something happened. It was April 7th. The 
American corn had -just come to Grachovka, the volost 
capital. From the volost warehouse, Semyonovka received 
its share. 

Her family received three of the adult corn rations. 
With these and the children’s rations, distributed by the 
Friends’ Mission, they could get along very well without 
the Jebeda flour. They did not have to sell their eighteen- 
year-old daughter. So Nicolai, the little would-be husband, 
went back to his village disappointed. He carried with him 
a sack full of lebeda flour. 

Yeyadokeva was relieved. After that she prayed every 
night that she would be married to someone else before her 
family got into another tight squeeze. Nicolai still owns 
that sack of flour. He is waiting. 


boriously increasing thei 
supply of horses by sacr! 
ficing clothing and every 
thing else which can po: 
sibly be sold. Peasant 
were sowing in Septem 
ber all the seed the 
could spare—and more 
knowing that unless hel 
came they would die be 
fore they could rea 
their fields. The com 
munists, having failed t 
stand the pyramid o 
Russian economic life o 
its industrial apex, hav 
sought to set it back o 
its agricultural bass 
The peasant had muc 
to do with forcing th 
new economic policy 
given food and strengt 
he will see it through. 
But the governmen 
and the relief agencie 
are in an impasse. Feec 
ing children alone i 
starvation areas make 


holds the key to the situation. It has announced that 
(except for its food remittance business) it will feed 
only children this year. Approximately one and a 
half million are now being fed, andSecretary Hoover 
has authorized an increase to three million at the 
peak of the feeding next summer. This program is 
in contrast with the soviet government’s request— 
and the undoubted need—for the feeding of ‘three 


more orphans to shiver in improvised institution 
next winter. The logic of the situation is clear 
America, like Poor Richard’s God, helps only thos 
who help themselves; the soviet government, accor« 
ing to our standards, is not adequately helping itself 
therefore substantial American aid is not being give 
—except to children. Unfortunately, in the face o 
this syllogism, Russian peasants may starve. 


Liberalism and the Russian Mind 


By MORRIS R. COHEN 


MERICANS are generally impressed by 

the insistently violent notes of Russian 
life, by the marked weakness, if not 
absence, of the spirit of tolerance, mod- 
eration and compromise which goes to 
make up our traditional libe1alism. In 
‘politics this shows itself in the prepon- 
lerance of the extremist parties, czarists and revol- 
itionists, and the almost negligible role of the 
yarties we should call liberal, such as the Constit- 
itional-Democrats. Within the monarchist and 
socialist parties themselves the extremists again 
yreponderate. In other countries, the socialists 
vho believe in immediate and complete revolution 
(sparticides or communists) are in the minority, in 
Russia they are the majority. A similar temper pre- 
rails among the monarchists. The revolution of 1905 
failed because the socialists insisted on the im- 
mediate carrying into effect of their whole program, 
without any compromise with the “bourgeois” par- 
ties that helped to bring about the revolution; and 
the failure of the monarchists to get back into 
power, despite the generous aid of the Allies, was 
similarly due to their refusal to give up any iota 
of their old prerogatives, as illustrated in their 
insistence that the landlord’s agents administer 
things in the old ways in all the territories conquered 
for them by Kolchak, Denikin, etc. This absence of 
the spirit of accommodation or compromise doom- 
ed the coalition government under the liberal Prince 
Lvov, despite the frantic enthusiasm with which it 
was almost universally greeted when it succeeded to 
the rule of Czar Nicholas. 

The same absence of middle ground positions is 
seen also in the religious life. “There is practically 
no liberal Christianity in Russia. With the possible 
exception of a few recent groups, men either accept 
the whole of Byzantine Christianity with all its an- 
tiquated supernatural apparatus, or they are thor- 
ough positivists or nihilists, completely denying all 
the values or claims of religion and treating it all 
as one mass of superstition. 

Any one acquainted with Russian life and literat- 
ure can add an indefinite number of parallel illus- 
trations. Of no other literature does it seem equally 
true that its characters are preponderantly either 
inactive dreamers who rise to heights only through 
their suffering, or else active types that are rather 
hard and forbidding—thus producing a total im- 
pression of taking little delight in human achieve- 
ment. 

It is tempting, especially in view of certain paral- 
lels in Polish history, to explain all this by racial 
traits, in terms of the Slavic mind or soul. But, 
after all, we know nothing of racial endowments 
except what people actually manifest in their lives; 

© 


and to translate these manifestations into racial 
traits is no more an explanation than the traditional 
attempt to explain the effects of opium by a dor- 
mative principle. Nay, what is worse, we are mis- 
led by the unity of the word Russian as by the word 
German, French, etc., into the complacent accept- 
ance of a distinct communal mind having all the 
properties of a single individual. This communal 
animism is one of the major difficulties of mutual 
understanding between different peoples. A stran- 
ger may, after a brief visit—or even without one— 
confidently describe the typical American. But those 
who know better are those who are aware of the 
diversity of types in America. The Russian people 
are even more heterogeneous than the people of the 
United States. 


Peo denial of explanatory value to a fixed racial 
soul or mind need not, however, prevent our 
noting the peculiar ways or manners in which Rus- 
sian mental life manifests itself, or from noting 
how these peculiarities are connected with the con- 
ditions under which Russian life has to operate. 
Now, the outstanding fact about Russian mental 
life is that Russia has only in comparatively late 
times entered into intellectual commerce with Eu- 
rope. Russia never had direct connection with the 
Rome which provided the basis of medieval and 
modern Europe. It received its Christianity from 
medieval Byzantium, and was soon cut off even from 
that dim source of enlightenment by the Tartar 
invasion and dominion which submerged some pro- 
mising beginnings in southern Russia. If there be 
any truth in the attempt to explain the hard intol- 
erance of the Spanish people by their long 
fight to recover the independence of their country 
from Mohammedan rule, it must be much more so 
in the case of Russians whose heathen Tartar rulers 
had very little of the superior culture of the 
Saracens. 

In any case, Russia came into direct contact 
with western Europe, by way of the Baltic, only in 
the time of Peter the Great. The introduction of 
European civilization was forced from above by 
despotic rulers chiefly for military and political 
reasons. Its remarkably recent character is shown 
by the fact that the first regular high school in 
Russia was opened in 1726 and the University of 
Moscow in 1775. Not only the teachers but most of 
the pupils of these early schools were Germans who 
came into Russia with the reigning German dynasty 
and with the annexation of the Baltic provinces. 
It is also well to remember that European civiliza- 
tion of the eighteenth century was in its outer ex- 
pression moulded by the courts of Louis XIV and 
XV; and the liberalism of Voltaire and of the En- 
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cyclopedists imported into Russia by Catherine II 
did not prevent that remarkably licentious woman 
from increasing the oppression of her people to the 
point of causing actual rebellion. All of this was 
certainly calculated not to make European civiliza- 
tion very attractive to the great masses of the Rus- 
sian people. 

But even the religious liberalism of the eight- 
eenth century was smothered as a result of the re- 
action against the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic invasion. For the mext century the 
government was in the hands of avowed and fanat- 
ical reactionaries, excepting a few years after the 
humiliating defeat in the Crimea when the vacillat- 
ing Alexander II freed the serfs and coquetted with 
some liberal ideas. The term progress was officially 
banished, and Nicholas I expressed the Romanov 
attitude most intimately when he referred to a uni- 
versity as a wolf's den. This hostility to intellec- 
tual enlightenment—a combination of religious fan- 
aticism and politico-economic stand-patism—made it 
possible for the czar to be ruled during the World 
War by an unscrupulous and disreputable monk, 
Rasputin. 

As Russia was almost entirely an agricultural 


country, the opportunities of culture and civilization ° 


were open mainly to the landlords; and it is in the 
main from this class and its humanitarian motives 
that the early attempts at liberation came. Because 
of the paternal and despotic character of the gov- 
ernment all such effort was necessarily regarded as 
revolutionary. Only in the later years of the nine- 
teenth century was industry on a large scale intro- 
duced, and even then a large number of the work- 
men were peasants who left their villages only for 
certain seasons and whose earnings belonged legally 
to their undivided family. 


W ITH this background in mind it is not hard to 
understand Russian political inexperience. The 
autocracy never tolerated cooperation or even the 
expression of opinion by the public in governmental 
affairs. Men had either to accept everything or- 
dained by the government or else be revolution- 
aries; and as revolutionary parties were necessarily 
secret in their organization, they were also absolut- 
ist in their government. A revolutionary party can- 
not exist at all except where people trust their 
leaders implicitly. In either case government was 
not based on free discussion. 

When against this background we reflect how 
long the English and American people have been 
used to parliamentary and local self-government, 
and how even with their experience they have been 
unable to settle several issues without resort to 
arms, the absurdity of expecting the Russian people 
to settle all the fundamental issues by our own 
processes of parliamentary government becomes un- 
mistakably clear. The spirit of tolerance and ac- 
commodation has never been acquired by pious res- 
olution, but only by a long and painful process of 
experience; and it can function only when a certain 
minimum of the essential decencies of life is no 
longer at issue. When one reflects how readily 
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conservatives in England and the United States, as 
well as in Germany and Italy, have rushed to illegal 
violence to fight radicals, the Russian situation 
ceases to be anomalous. 

This simple reference to the historic background 
of Russian life will also explain the characteristic of 
the Russian attitude in religion, philosophy and 
literature. ‘ 

As Russian education has up to very recently been 
restricted to the upper classes, it is natural for the 
masses to hold on to their primitive orthodoxy— 
an orthodoxy supported by the force of the central 
government whose interests were antagonistic to the 
conditions of free religious life. We must, how- 
ever, remember that though the Russian church ha 
not yet experienced anything like the Protesta 
Reformation with its assertion of the freedom of 
conscience, it was the Russian church itself that was 
partly reformed by Peter the Great, and the schism 
formed thereby was due to the fact that millions 
of Russians were not prepared to take that very 
small step in the direction of religious enlighten- 
ment. i 

An interesting characteristic of Russian mental 
life is the scantiness of its attention to technical 
philosophy. Russians have made notable contrib- 
utions in the positive sciences—witness Mendeleief 
in chemistry, Pavlov in physiology and Lobachevsky 
in geometry. Yet they have made no contribution 
of first-rate importance in philosophy. (Soloviey, 
the foremost name in Russian philosophy, is 
a mystic seer.) This seems to indicate that the 
Russian is still interested either in concrete issues 
of sociology or in mystic religious speculation but not 
in abstract questions of scientific method. Masaryk, 
in his admirable book on the Spirit of Russia, has 
remarked this and has attributed it to the fact that 
the problem of the nature of knowledge which 
agitated the human mind since Hume and Kant has 
—for reasons not clearly indicated—failed to influ- 
ence Russia. 

However, the whole history of science and 
philosophy makes it quite clear that the critical or 
sceptical spirit which makes us distrust tempting 
generalizations, or seemingly self-evident truths, 
comes only with long cultivation of science. Just 
before the war there were several indications of a 
developing Russian interest in philosophy, notably 
the work of Loskii. 

Similar considerations will enable us to see in 
proper perspective the violence of Russian literature 
as typified by Dostoievsky, Gorky, and Andreyey. 
Russian literature has been for the most part the 
expression of a small class oppressed by the rigors 
of nature as well as by the hopelessness of the social 
task of Russian life. Its agonized consciousness 
leaves little room for the Hellenic serenity which 
can see life steadily and see it whole. Yet, does not 
the art of Turgeniev give us the same type of elev- 
ation and mastery as does Sophocles? It is now 
fashionable to say that Turgeniev is European and 
not typically Russian. But one can with equal 
truth say that Shakespeare is European rather than 
typically English. 


Labor’s Capitalist Venture 


By SAVEL ZIMAND 


AST summer [| received a little booklet America, and makes an agreement that would pro- 
from the Russian American Industrial vide them with a little capital. From a purely 
Corporation which asked me to send a commercial point of view, the American enterprise 
‘f ten-dollar bill for a share of stock. I can be criticized. The corporation invests about a 
| ae 5 threw the booklet into the waste paper million dollars, but the responsibility for running 
RE basket. I said to myself that this was the industry rests with the Russians alone. The 
one more utopian scheme. A few days Russian government guarantees the investment, also 
later I received another copy of the booklet. I felt a minimum interest of 8 per cent. 
better disposed toward utopia that day and started 
‘to read it. It interested’ me, and when I came to UT what, it may be asked, is the value of a 
Russia I looked into the plan. guarantee from the Russian government which 
_1 found that, while there was still much inefhciency is so badly in need of money itself? It may be 
and red tape, the clothing factories worked fairly willing to pay back the capital. But if a great fa- 
well. One illustration is sufficient to show the great’ mine should come along and the Russian govern- 
change that has taken place in that industry since ment should need every cent to help out its own 
‘the introduction of the new economic policy. Dur- people, would it not disregard this agreement? That 
ing the days of war-communism, 1,125 workers js sound logic. Yet, I take it, there is one more 
‘in one month produced only a little over two thou- point to be considered in this connection. 
sand men’s suits. After the introduction of the With all its riches, Russia will always be in po- 
|mew policy, seven hundred workers of one plant sition to satisfy credits amounting to only one million 
in one month produced about five thousand suits. dollars. And there is an important reason why it 
What was responsible for this improvement? Of should. The agreement is one made with an orga- 
: “course, better management. All those who did not nization which has shown its good will to help Rus- 
|work and who showed up only when rations were sia—made with a corporation which was started 
‘distributed had been discharged. It meant an in- and promoted by a labor organization; and the 
‘crease in discipline. It meant efficient organization. Russians cannot afford, under any circumstances, to 
‘It meant output. Those clothing factories have lose the good will of the first labor organization 
“supplied all the military uniforms of Russia. They in America that has tried to help them. 
‘have tried to open a market for their goods in dif- There is a particular reason why this industry 
‘ferent parts of the country. The organization of wants the money now. The head of the clothing 
ltrusts encouraged the endeavor of the individual industry in Russia—a man who has been working 
| factories to become self-supporting. The organiza- in America for years—said to me: 7 
tion of a syndicate centralized the commercial and é 
financial policies of the industry. eliminate the sweat shop conditions of home labor. We 
And now they are more than ever in need of one want to abolish that, and we can do it if we get the capital 
“important factor without which no industry can fom America which will enable us to enlarge our industry 
get on. At this point comes the Russian American and carry it on according to a real large plan. It will then 
Industrial Corporation, organized under the aus- be unnecessary for people to do work at home, because we 
‘pices of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of shall be able to give them all employment in our plants. 


If we get American money soon, we shall be able to 


Cutting room in one of the factories financed with the aid of the Amalgamated 
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HILE the nations of western Europe again 

rush madly down the familiar steep place into 

the sea, ordinary folks in almost every country 

have tired of waiting for leaders to guide them 

to the hills. Farmers, workingmen, business 
men have learned—late, but not too late—that if they would 
be safe they must build their own defences, if they would 
live they must bestir themselves at their familiar tasks. ‘The 
French peasant probably believes that Papa Foch will 
come home one of these days from the Rhine with bags 
and bags of German gold; but he is shrewd enough not to 
rely altogether on that doughty warrior and on the war- 
like program of his government. He plows and sows and 
builds new barns for his crops. The English laborer listens 
with attention to the far-flung schemes of foreign policy 
laboriously half-announced, half-concealed by the spokes- 
men of the government; and then he asks: “Now, how 
about the unemployed?” And he has elected enough of his 
mates to Parliament to make his question heard. The new 
Parliament will not be able to transact much business until 
he has had his reply. In the republics of Central and South 
America where government used to be the function of a 
few “best”? families, the people have begun to assert them- 
selves and demand that politics shall be something more 
than strife for power—that it shall concern itself, not only 
nationally, but internationally, with such commonplace 
subjects as public schools and sanitation, road-making and 
protection of life and property. 

The coal miner in the Donetz Basin wants more bread— 
not more imperial glory or abstract social justice. The 
Volga peasant sells his last little treasured heirloom, even 
the clothes from his back, that with his neighbors he may 
buy a new plough and open the fertile soil for a larger 
crop of grain. ‘Peace and land’—in every village of the 
vast steppes, in a score of dialects, in intonations ranging 
from humble prayer to proud demand—is now, as it was 
during the war and during every stage of the revolution, 
the unchanged, unchangeable political creed of the people. 

Old walls are crumbling; the torches of new wars are 
flickering on the horizon; torn from ancient habits of family 
and race, thousands are falling into despair or await the 
final collapse in a wild orgy of gambling. But the millions 
of humanity are building. Instincts deeper than the social 
traditions of their several civilizations impel men and women 
everywhere to sow that their children may reap. Wiser 
from suffering, they open their minds to receive new knowl- 
edge, welcome the apostles of education and of the arts of 
life to teach them new ways of meeting their tasks. Never 
was there a time making greater demands for wise social 
leadership, or larger opportunities for effective neighborly 
aid. Let us not waste time in apportionment of praise and 
blame, in disputation over nice distinctions of political or 
economic philosophies. The people of the world are the 
same glorious, simple, aspiring people they have always been. 
‘We can do our share in the fulfilment of their hopes: peace 
and bread, health and knowledge—and love that makes 
all men kin! 
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OW can we best help the Russian peasant ane is now}, 

facing his second year of famine? The report of | 
the National Information Bureau on the famine, and of the} 
League of Nations on economic conditions in general, reveal |. 
two major needs-to which Americans—now emerging from} 
their first confusion of thought about Russia—can hardly | 
turn a deaf ear. 

The most immediate and pressing need is for food for a 
considerable part of the eight or ten millions now threat | 
ened by starvation. ‘The decision of the American Relief, 
Administration to feed from a million and a half to three | 
million children falls cruelly short of meeting this need. | 

There are, it is true, difficulties in the way of a larger 
program. Why should not the Soviet government care for 
its own? The grain tax is three or four times as large this } 
year as last. [here are undoubtedly large capital resources — | 
still in the hands of the government. Why should a part | 
of the desperately needed grain be exported ? Why should | 
the government refuse longer to bear a share in the local | 
expenses of foreign relief? Whether or not satisfactory 
answers can be found to these questions, they are being | 
asked by potential givers throughout this country. They 
constitute a serious handicap in any effort to raise funds _ i 
sufficient for adequate feeding. 

But will no one put American generosity to the testi 
Impartial observers agree that Russian resources, however | 
used, are inadequate to the need. We have given hitherto, | 
in the face of widespread disapproval of Soviet policy, be- | 
cause lives were at stake. 4 

Men and women are dying, and will die in greater and 
greater numbers as need increases through the coming 
months. Many of those who were saved last year by Ameri- | 
can food are again facing death. We believe the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration should at least give publicity to 
the need and thus encourage the giving of the four or five — 
million dollars that would tide Russian peasants over the 
period of distress, which will reach its maximum in- August. 
And since the two great American relief organizations, the 
A. R. A. and the Red Cross, have failed to take the lead in 
the call for help this year, we hope the American Friends will 
greatly expand their devoted work, under the strongest 
possible administrative control, and will make their contri- 
bution to Russia as significant in extent as it has already 
been significant in spirit. And with the existing diversity 
of sympathies, there remains room for many of the smaller 
groups, such as the American Medical Aid, the Committee 
for Relief of Russian Children, the Gorky Fund for the 


. Relief of Russian Scientists, and others. 


OT less important than the preservation of farm 

workers and their families this year is their restoration 
to complete self-support. Indeed the economic future of 
Russia depends upon the production of a marketable surplus 
in the wheat fields of the Volga and the Ukraine. The 
Soviet government long ago recognized that the industrial 
proletariat was helpless unless the peasant reaped his fields, 
and the new economic policy is in considerable part a direct 
surrender of the city to the farm. 


| 
| 
| 
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Today the Russian peasant throughout the famine prov- 
inces—the best producing land—is crippled by the lack of 
work animals and farm implements. To the credit of the 
soviet government is the fact that provincial and national 
officials alike recognize the fundamental importance of such 
rehabilitation, and that their fiscal programs emphasize it 
at every turn. . 

The need for such supplies is beyond dispute. We should 
help to provide them. The American Relief Administration 
has consistently confined itself to emergency aid. It con- 
siders itself unfitted for reconstruction service. ‘Chere can, 
therefore, be no question of competition with that agency 
if other Ameritan groups organize nation-wide tool drives 
to do for peasants throughout the famine area what the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee is already doing for 
the artisans and traders of the Ukraine and White Russia, 
and to duplicate on a wider scale and on behalf of a less 
partisan constituency, the constructive efforts already made 
by the Friends of Soviet Russia. 

It is not to our credit that we balk—whatever the “logic” 
of the situation—at carrying through the job we began with 
so much éclat last year. We have spilled enough enthusiasm 
on the Russian peasant in fiction and drama. Peasants in 
the flesh need food, horses, plows. Shall we stay our hands 
from giving? 


HAT has become of the consumers’ cooperative move- 

ment in Russia which was so much under discus- 
sion a few years ago and which, at one time, seemed destined 
to become the most important factor in that country’s 
economic reconstruction? Since the beginning of the war, 
when the czarist government was forced to lean heavily 
upon this democratic organization which previously it had 
tried to suppress, until the October revolution, 1918, which, 
by nationalizing all resources and industries, deprived it 
of self-government and initiative, the movement had ex- 
perienced an amazing growth. In 1916 it included about 
80,000 societies with a computed membership of some 
twenty million out of a total population of 150 million. 
One of the first important measures arising from the soviet 
government’s new economic policy was the decree issued 
on April 7, 1921, releasing the cooperatives from govern- 
ment ownership and reestablishing their independence with- 
in the confines of the soviet constitution. In his address to 
Congress on December 6, of that year, President Harding 
expressed the confidence of many Americans in the role 
which the cooperatives were going to play by saying: 


In Russia the cooperative community has become the recog- 
nized bulwark of law and order and saved individualism from 
engulfment in social paralysis. Ultimately they will be ac- 
credited with the salvation of the Russian state. 


) 

Since then very little has been heard of progress made by 
this important institution, other than occasional reports 
about negotiations between the All-Russian Central Union 
of Consumers’ Societies (the Centrosoyus) and the British 
Cooperative Wholesale Society for large-scale international 
operations. More recent information has been obtained 
from B. C. Webster, American representative of the Cen- 
trosoyus. The reorganization, he says, is still in progress. 
In the first year under the present management, the central 
organization was engaged chiefly in .reestablishing broken 
links; it has now affiliated with it 47,000 stores and 9,800 
industrial enterprises with more than 260,000 employes. 
Though primarily established in the villages, where their 
total trade is computed to constitute about one half of the 
total private trade, cooperatives also have become firmly 
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established in the cities. In Moscow, during the first ten 
months of last year, they controlled over one quarter of the 
retail trade. 

Mr. Webster dwells more particularly on the importance 
of the cooperatives as collectors and distributors of agricul- 
tural products which, during the past year, included over 
25 per cent of the entire production of flax and, in Siberia, 
over 50 per cent of the entire fur output. 

The educational and social functions of cooperative so- 
cieties always have been pronounced in Russia. Mr. Web- 
ster says: 


The cooperative societies of Russia are unlike the cooperat- 
ives in any other nation in that their activities are most purely 
centered around commercial operations. ‘They have organized 
banks, insurance companies and credit societies, operate hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, schools, libraries, hotels and the like for 
the benefit of their members. During the year 1921 the head 
office of the Centrosoyus alone established and fully equipped 
fifty-five libraries for teachers and over two hundred county 
libraries for the peasants. ‘They operate their own printing 
establishments and have printed millions of books, pamphlets 
and magazines for distribution among their members. ‘These 
publications have as their principal aim the education of the 
peasant. They endeavor to instruct him in more modern 
methods of agriculture, scientific hunting, sanitation, etc. 


So far most of the trade of the cooperatives since their 
reestablished freedom has been by rneans of barter. In the 
absence of reestablished credits, the Russians, to be able to 
buy American manufactured articles, have had to ship to 
this country such quantities of raw materials as, converted 
into currency, would suffice to pay for return shipments—an 
arrangement which, while safe for the American exporter, 
is obviously possible only when the demand for American 
goods is emergent and does not stimulate exchange. The 
Centrosoyus, which has survived all the different govern- 
ments and their conflicting policies, which has remained free 
from creed, race and party affiliation, which has shown 
integrity and unusual ability under the most diverse cir- 
cumstances, surely may claim that it has established that 
trustworthiness which American financial institutions often 
proclaim as a basis of credit but so rarely rely upon in fact. 


ORIS GRIGORIEFF, supporting his contention with 

a reference to Gorky, says he sees in the Russian peasant 
the animal and, in fact, in one of his Visages Russes (page 
715), makes more than prominent the supposed bovine ele- 
ment in his interpretation of the present mind. Now this 
would be very shocking and offensive if there were anything 
new in the conception. As a matter of fact, the urban 
intellectual has always shown disdain for what looked to 
him like backwardness or closeness to the animal kingdom 
in the country dweller. ‘The Bauer becomes a boor, the 
carle a churl; tike, yokel, rustic have become expressions of 
contempt. “The German Michel and the American Reuben 
(tube) are the townsman’s sneer for the countryman’s dull- 
ness. This attitude dates back to the time when there were 
few contacts between town and village, when almost the 
worst fate that could befall a citizen was to be exiled to 
the country: 


Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions. 


Yet, as Novomirsky points out, it is the peasant who has 
made Russian history and is making it today. It is not 
the relative size of the country population that is giving 
to the peasant’s economic and political views their dominat- 
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ing influence. _ Flourishing empires have been built in the 
past upon the basis of large, subjected rural majorities. ‘The 
Bolsheviki, when they came into power, had little sympathy 
for the rural attitude of mind; what has kept them in 
power is that they learned to recognize and heed it. Yet 
there can be no safety and progress for the Russian republic 
until the old misunderstanding between town and country 
has been overcome. The gradual mechanization of agri- 
culture may contribute to this; more still the cooperative 
organization of rural buying and selling on modern busi- 
ness lines; and most of all the development of transportation 
and inter-communication between city and village. By all 
means let the industrial proletariat try to educate the peas- 
ants. But the time will come—as it has perhaps come in 
America—when the cultivators of the soil, constituting an 
important political element, will educate the city dwellers 


to economic realities. 


NE of the Russian translators in New York, asked to 
help with the Russian articles in this issue, point 
blank refused to translate Lunacharsky’s manuscript. “Pro- 
letarian culture,” he exclaimed, “why, there can be no 
such thing! Then why should I take the trouble to read about 
it2” As a matter of fact, the commissar for education has 
not in this paper given as explicit an explanation of the 
philosophy of proletarian culture as the editor had hoped 
for. It is true that it emerges to some extent from the de- 
scription of the programs and activities which he describes; 
but the reader is left with the impression that the revolu- 
tionary conception of culture for the masses is not so very 
different from that of the great leaders in past movements 
for popular education. H. N. Brailsford, who inquired into 
this subject during his visit to Russia in 1920, wrote: 
The most inspiring thing in Russia is that the socialist re- 
volution, instantly and instinctively, began to realize the ideal 
of universal education which the interests and prejudices of 
class have thwarted in the rest of Europe. 


When he asked a young communist student for the aim 
of Proletkult, he was told: 


We aim at creating a new psychology of social duty: we 
sant those who enjoy free higher education to learn to devote 
themselves to society, to repay what the state has given 
them in school, and not to be content with a few hours of 
regulated perfunctory work. 


Eden and Cedar Paul, who have made a sympathetic study 
of this subject (Proletcult, published by Thomas Seltzer), 
find a more definitely revolutionary aim in proletarian 
science, literature, art and ethics for which they see the 
sources in Tolstoy’s teaching. “That revolutionary element 
consists in the complete elimination of the idea of sanctity 
of property and of such mores as require for their basis the 
idea of class privilege. The theorists of proletarian cul- 
ture do not deny the cultural achievements of other forms 
of society; but they do believe that many false traditions and 
forms have become incrusted upon those achievements and 
must be eliminated in order to set free a truly humanistic 
movement. 


N principle it is easy to argue that such a thing as proletar- 

ian culture, just like any other class culture, is an ab- 
surdity; but in reality we know very well that it exists and 
has its being in states of mind. Indeed, the only useful 
mode of inquiry is the psychological. Perhaps no better 
concrete illustration could be given of the ethical side of 
proletarian culture in Russia than the following extract 
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from a letter by Anna Louise Strong who has spent the last 
year in relief work in Poland and Russia. She describes the 
performance of a little play by the children in one of the 
children’s homes: ; 


They had a play, Big Father Soviet, which was very enter- 
taining, though I wish I could have understood more than the | 
outline. It opened with three ragged little boys in a poor | 
room complaining of the injustice that gave some boys plenty — 
to eat and wear and kept other boys without these things. 
Then in comes Big Father Soviet with a bag, not unlike 
Santa Claus, except for a red star in his white fur cap. He 
fishes out buns of white bread’ and candy and apples, and | 
they wolf them down most realistically. f 

Some more \children enter who want food, and the first 
children try to shove them aside. Big Father Soviet reproves — 
them and says that they are all his children and must all share 
alike. He hands out some-more rations to the new ones. 

Then some beggar children come in and begin to whine for 
things, whereupon one of the first boys tells them that this 
is not the way to talk to Big Father Soviet—whimpering and 
begging. ‘““This is how you must talk...” and he gets off, 
with a flourish worthy of a soap-boxer or an army leader: 
“Give us these things! They belong to us. That is what you 
are there for.” Whereupon Big Father Soviet laughs and 
tells him he is right. j 

Then a little bourgeois child comes in and wants his share 
but doesn’t want to mix with the other boys. Father Soviet 
asks him if he needs the food, and when he answers yes, he 
is told that he can have it with all the others together but not 
by himself. 

The piece ends with Big Father Soviet being practically 
buried under a mob of boys who, in the usual style of Russian 
crowds, are jostling him from every direction to get his goods, 
which he hands out, laughingly, as fairly as he can, to the 
hands that are taking them. 

The conversation at the end is supposed to carry the idea 
that if you want anything you must just go and make Big — 
Father Soviet get it for you. Quite an old, irreverent Amer- 
ican style of treating the government as general seryant! 


UR seekers for modernity have a hard time of it these 

days. No sooner have they become reconciled to a 
new “school” of art, lately imported from Europe, than 
another school comes along and pounds the recent arrival as 
dead, totally out of relation to the present-day strivings of 
the “young.” Some of the literary movements listed in this 
issue by Mstislavsky as raging in Russia have not-even been 
heard of hitherto on this side of the Atlantic. But there 
is this consolation, that they may be dead by the time that 
they are ripe for export and packed for foreign consumption ; 
so we may as well go on reading the things that happen 
to appeal to us even if they do belong to the decadent “petty- 
bourgeois” culture of pre-revolution days. Somewhat dif- 
ferent, however, must be our feelings when, having just been 
aroused by all the arts of the press agents and indiscriminate 
enthusiasm of our own theatrical folk to the modernity of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, now turning away hundreds 
every night from its portals in New York, we are told that 
Stanislavsky, its director, and all his crowd are “too intim- 
ately connected with the past to survive it’”—in other 
words, also are “goners.” The beauty of their productions, 
which we had emancipated ourselves to enjoy, is “a museum 
beauty.” 

For consolation we may well turn to Stanislavsky 
himself who, unsatisfactory as he may be to some of his 
countrymen as an exponent of the “living theater,” has some 
mighty wholesome words for those who, in all the strife of 
contending schools, are apt to forget that from the times 
of Aeschylus the theater at its best has always done more 


of course. 


them. 
recognize it because we don’t like it! 
We always have done so. 


A cartoon by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


SOME DOCUMENTS FOUND IN 
THE PETROGRAD ARCHIVES 


than just hold up the mirror to the times, has been the 
artistic medium for conveying timeless truths. In a recent 
interview he said: ° 

Only the human personality and the human soul are end- 
lessly interesting and diverting. With its discovery of the 
interesting combinations of which bits of pasteboard and lights 
are capable, the modern theater forgets the combinations of 
which human beings are capable. In the theater of today 
the decorator and the mechanic and even the director have 
begun to tyrannize.... I must urge that no spotlight that 
ever was invented can illumine the soul of an actor, and that 


it is the actor’s emotion which is the life juice of the theater. ° 


OMEBODY in our American sister republic of Argen- 
tina evidently takes very seriously the education of 
children in practical altruism. According to a recent report, 
the National Education Council of that country—its high- 
est educational authority—has given permission to the Na- 


There is no excuse for our not recognizing Russia. 
I see no sign that this administration is gotng to recognize Russia. 
We shall be overwhelmed and forced into it—but that time is not here yet. 
What right have we to say what sort of government a people shall have? 
Their government has suited the Russian people for more than five years—and we still refuse to 
We recognize a lot of governments we don’t like to live under. 
Not liking a government is no reason for not recognizing it. 

Please quote me as saying that our present attitude is a crime. 


Senator Borah says: 


I think just what I have always thought about that. 
We shall have to do it some time, 


The point is that it suits 


tional Argentinian Council for Russian Relief to organize 
a collection for the relief of Russian children in all the 
schools. ‘This is the first time that such authority was given, 
and in a country, it might be added, in which the govern- 
ment is continually waging war against an aggressively 
radical labor movement with strong bolshevik tendencies. 
Not only this, but in order to emphasize the importance of 
this collection the teachers have been asked to explain in the 
classes the situation in Russia, and the minister of public 
instruction has sent a circular to the school principals re- 
questing their aid. 


N his note to the American consul at Reval on March 25, 
1921, Secretary Hughes laid down the conditions neces- 
sary to establish the economic bases of production in Russia 
upon which the resumption of trade between that country 
and the United States must depend: 
Safety of life; 
Recognition by firm guarantee of private property ; 
Sanctity of contract ; 
Rights of free labor. 
It is idle to speculate what the great presidents and secretaries 
of state who have formed the American foreign policies of 
the past would have thought of these terms. ‘True, such 
men as Henry Clay and John Hay have laid down the axiom 
that de facto recognition is possible without endorsement of 
the form of government adopted by a nation desirous to enter 
into diplomatic and commercial relations with the United 
States. It is true that this country has at all times lived, and 
is now living, in friendly official relations with countries 
whose constitutions have neither the official sanction nor the 
approval of the American people—in fact, with countries 
whose political institutions are abhorrent to them. But it 
would be blinding oneself to realities not to admit that the 
case of Russia involved more than political principles, that it 
involved the established traditions of social and economic 
life in the western world. 

It is more useful to inquire whether Russia has met the 
conditions laid down by the United States government or 
whether it is on the way towards meeting them. Some of 
our foremost statesmen and students of foreign affairs be- 
lieve that there is no longer any reason, if ever there was 
reason, to fear the effect on the stability of American insti- 
tutions of peaceful cooperation with the soviet government 
in the economic reconstruction of Russia. Important or- 
ganizations of citizens demand diplomatic recognition as a 
beginning of renewed intercourse with Russia. Public senti- 
ment generally is swinging around to that view. 

But what are the facts concerning Secretary Hughes’ 
terms? As regards safety to life, we have to distinguish be- 
tween the security of the ordinary law-abiding citizen and 
that of the political opponent of the government. ‘The 
former, we are told by recent visitors to Russia, is at least 
as safe in Moscow as he is in Chicago. The prosecution and 
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punishment of political offenders, to judge from current 
rumors, is still considerably more severe than normally in a 
country at peace. But there is no longer a reign of terror 
as in the early phases of the revolution. 

Private property is guaranteed not only by the changes 
in the constitution that have resulted from the decrees of 
the new economic policy but also specifically in many con- 
tracts entered into by the soviet government. 

Sanctity of contract, at any rate, is believed sufficiently 
firm to have induced Great Britain, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Sweden and Norway to make commercial treaties with 
Russia and to have induced private interests in these and 
other countries to enter into important contracts for the ex- 
ploitation of Russian resources. 

Freedom of labor exists to quite as great an extent as in 
some of the eastern nations with which we have friendly 
relations. The Russian industrial worker can throw up his 
job and seek employment in another plant. He can be dis- 
charged on any reasonable grounds. He can strike. (A 
number of strikes were in progress this last fall.) 


INCE Secretary Hughes’ statement was made, both the 

American and the Russian governments have changed 
their policies in important respects. The United States no 
longer insists that it can deal only with a government re- 
presentative of the whole territory formerly constituting the 
Russian empire but has recognized the Baltic republics. The 
soviet government has adopted a new foreign policy 
and given up its propaganda for world revolution. 
The speeches and acts of its leaders have been di- 
rected to the reestablishment of the stability of the country’s 
economic life; and their negotiations with foreign powers 
have been solely for commercial and economic ends. 

No government could have gone further, risking the alien- 
ation of its supporters, than has the Russian in the admis- 
sion of past mistakes. Has not the time come for America 
to admit that she, too, has made mistakes in the policies 
adopted toward the Russian situation? For instance, is it 
not clear now that reestablishment of the ordinary govern- 
ment aids to commercial intercourse would have gone in- 
finitely further to restore stability in Russia than the mil- 
lions poured out in temporary relief of famine? 

Almost all returned American visitors to Russia who have 
expressed themselves in public—and the great majority of 
them have been hostile to the economic and political prin- 
ciples of its present regime—are agreed on the fact that 
there is no alternative to the present government other than 
anarchy, that no counter-revolution now would have the 
slightest chance of success. “The soviet government which 
has won power by violence can count on the active support 
of an almost united people in the maintenance of the present 
regime. It may, of course, still be debated whether America 
stands to gain materially from recognition of that regime; 


but no one could seriously argue today for the recognition 


; 


of some other Russian government now or in so much of 
the future as can be foreseen. Indeed, every consideration 
of our own national interests, of the pacification of Europe 
and, above all, of humanity, would seem to make the re- 
opening of the question of recognition at this time a matter 
much to be desired. 


EACE and tranquillity in Central America, in view of 
the history of that region, might almost be looked upon 
as a contradiction in terms. In the last half century, at any 
rate, no part of the globe has been disturbed so frequently 
by war and civil war. At times it seemed impossible, start- 
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ing by boat from New York or San Francisco, to know with 
any certainty what government, if any, would be in power 
in these republics on reaching their shores. Nevertheless, 
the progress towards stability since President Roosevelt’s 
conference of Central American states in 1907 has been 
noteworthy; and the second conference recently ended at 
Washington showed an even more decided determination of 
these nations, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica, not only to bury old hatchets but to 
maintain civil tranquillity within the borders of each of them. 
Whether the actual conventions signed will succeed in doing 
this is another question. ‘The declaration of these republics 
that they will only recognize the existing constitutions and 
governments in each other may lead to fresh complications. 
On the other hand, the agreement not to intervene in case 
of civil war or internal political events and not to permit 
the organization within their territory of revolutionary — 
movements directed against the recognized government of 
any of the others is all to the good. Above all, the conven- 
tion for the reduction of their standing armies is an im- 
portant step in advance. ‘The decision of Guatemala and 
Honduras to submit their boundary dispute for arbitration 
by President Harding is evidence of the good faith of the 
five nations in entering an agreement for the establishment 
of a Central American Court for the arbitration of such 
controversies between any of the republics as cannot be 
settled by ordinary diplomatic means. : 

Constructive measures towards greater international soli- 
darity are the agreements entered into for extradition of 
criminals, for introducing greater uniformity into the fiscal 
systems, custom house regulations and official weights and 
measures of the five republics, and for the formation of a 
Central American Bureau to be charged with the improve- 
ment of transportation and communication, public educa- 
tion, commerce, agriculture and industry, and the codifica- 
tion of civil and criminal law. 


F greater world importance though no more difficult 
of accomplishment are the tasks before the Fifth 
Pan-American Conference which is to meet at Santiago, 
Chile, this coming month. There is to be settled, first of 
all, the long-standing dispute between Chile and Peru over 
the T'acna-Arica territory. ‘There is the demand of Bolivia 
for an outlet to the Pacific Ocean. The agenda of this | 
conference likewise does not restrict itself to questions of 
defence and disarmament but includes great. social and 
economic questions. While, no doubt, the reduction of 
armaments and the formation of an American association 
of nations will engage most of the discussion, there are 
also to be brought up the codification of international law, 
in so far as it concerns the western hemisphere; the pro- 
motion of public health; the reduction of liquor con- 
sumption; improvement of ocean transportation, inter- 
continental railroad and motor transportation, commercial 
aircraft and wireless communication; uniformity of regula- 
tion for international commerce; simplification of pass- 
ports; cooperative study of agricultural problems; stand- 
ardization of university degrees; rights of alien residents; 
protection of archeological records. 
The President’s selection of American delegates, includ- 


‘ing Henry P. Fletcher and L. S. Rowe, is a promise that 


the best side of the attitude of the United States towards 
South America will be represented. There will be op- 
portunities for showing to our southern neighbors the 
sincerity of our regard, not only for peace, but for the 
welfare of all American peoples—opportunities, moreover, 
let it be hoped, for entering in definite, practical ways into 
common plans for social and economic betterment and 
bringing to bear on them the large resources of this 
nation. 


The Peasant and the Revolution 


(Continued from page 702) 


coupled with the criminal blockade of the Entente powers 
had completed the havoc. But the nationalization decree 
accomplished this much: it made social revolution a reality 
in the country districts; it put an end to the landed pro- 
prietor. 

After the October revolution, 96.8 per cent of the land 
_ found itself in the hands of the peasants, 2.7 per cent passed 
into the ownership of the soviet republic and about 5 per 
-cent into that of local agrarian communes. In the Ukraine, 
the soviet government got 3.2 per cent of the land, the com- 
munes .8 per cent and the peasants 96 per cent. The land- 
owner as such disappeared. “The Bolsheviki almost realized 
‘the dreams of Stenka Razin and Emelyian Pugatchey. They 
became national heroes—but not for long. 


HE deposed landlord did not become reconciled to the 

peasant revolution; and he had the support of the En- 
tente. Until that time—the middle of 1918—the envoys 
of the Entente nations stayed on in Russia and by every 
possible—though not always legal—means encouraged and 
supported the counter-revolution of the landowners and 
bourgeois. On April 5 (henceforth all dates are new 
style), the Japanese landed at Vladivostok, and soon after 
came the English. On April 9, German counter-revolution- 
ary forces occupied Kharkov and completely cut off the 
industrial center of Russia from the Donetz coal region. 
On April 12, the English landed at Murmansk and steadily 
advanced northward. On May 26, the Czecho-Slovaks, at 
the signal of the Entente, began an open revolt, and Soviet 
Russia was. deprived of the Ural, rich in metals, and the 
Volga basin, the only feeder of Great Russia after the loss 
of Siberia and the Ukraine. Soviet Russia thus lost its 
coal, metal and grain and was cut off from every sea, while 
the boot of German militarism was crushing the life out of 
her. She was ready for every sacrifice if only it insured 
peace. 

The Entente maintained a disdainful silence. There was 
only one thing to be done: to grit one’s teeth, pick up the 
rifle and fight to the last. ‘This the soviet government did 
and, this doing, it added-to the history of the world a heroic 
page. But in so doing it also ran up against the peasant 
with his narrow class interest and lack of political under- 
standing. On October 28 a decree was issued for the rais- 
ing of a Red army. ‘The revolutionary army as well as the 
city workers had to be fed, though industry and trade were 
dead and could give nothing to the peasant in return. The 
government was compelled to resort to forcible seizure of 
surplus breadstuffs. (Decree of May 14, 1918.) The 
peasantry became indignant. 

To break down the opposition, it became necessary to 
introduce a class struggle into the village which, under the 
revolution, had abolished classes. The government instituted 
a Committee on Poverty (decree of June 12). This com- 
mittee was overrun, to be sure, with criminals and adventur- 
ers and still further deepened the breach between the toiling 
peasantry and the soviet government. The left-wing Socialist- 
Revolutionists who had hitherto worked with the commu- 
nists assumed an attitude of open hostility towards them. 
Later they were joined by Makhno who had a following 
among the Ukrainian peasants. j 

Again, when the revolution was on the brink of failure, 
it was the Russian landed proprietors who by their action 
saved it. When Denikin had reached Tula and Yudenitch 
‘got as far as Petrograd, the peasantry showed a change of 
heart; it rushed to the ranks of the Red army and waged 


" institutions of the proletariat. 


war against its former oppressors. By the end of 1920, the 
counter-revolution was crushed to the ground. Only in the 
Crimea: there was still Wrangel, sitting like a tarantula in 
his lair and, by his aggressive land policy, still more dis- 
crediting the Whites in the eyes of the peasants. On October 
19, 1920, even Makhno entered into an alliance with the 
Bolsheviki in order to fight Wrangel. On November 16, 
Kertch was taken, and Wrangel, the last knight of czarism, 
fled to Constantinople. 


HUS, as we have seen, the Russian peasant passed 

through three distinct revolutionary periods; in the first 
—from October 1917 to the middle of 1918—he was the 
mainstay of the revolution—almost its moving force; in the 
second period, approximately until February, 1919, he was 
everywhere—along the Don, in the province of Kuban, in 
the Ukraine and in Siberia—offering resistance to the soviet 
government; in the third (lasting nearly two years) he 
again sided with the soviet government, but more soberly 
and without enthusiasm, in the joint campaign against the 
counter revolution of the White Guards. 

With the beginning of 1920, the Russian peasant entered 
a fourth period. Having crushed the counter-revolution, he 
wanted to return to a normal life. He demanded the aboli- 
tion of the “proletarian dictatorship,” free elections to the 
soviets and, especially, abolition of forcible expropriation and 
restoration of the right to dispose freely of surplus crops. 
The peasant remained absolutely opposed to communism. 
The Bolshevist government delayed action, and the peasants 
began to revolt. On March 2, 1921, Kronstadt was in 
rebellion. It is true, this rebellion was crushed, but it served 
to remind the Bolsheviki of their danger; they began de- 
liberately to compromise just as previously they had deliber- 
ately gone ahead. On March 15, at the height of the re- 
bellion, the confiscation of crops which the peasants hated 
so much was entirely abandoned, to be replaced a week later 
by a tax on foodstuffs. The peasants were guaranteed the 
right of free trade in their surplus products, and this by a 
further decree, on March 28, was extended to include all 
farm products of whatever kind. On April 30, this con- 
cession was extended to all manual trades, and on August 9 
the transition to the “‘new economic policy” was officially an- 
nounced. ‘The communist government renounced commu- 
nism—in other words, the peasant had secured a notable 
triumph. 


HAT next? It is most unlikely that the peasant will 

let this victory slip out of his hands. He will quietly 
tolerate the dictatorship of another class so long as it is 
careful to respect his farming interests. [his means that 
the breach between the “bourgeois” village and the “‘prole- 
tarian” city will become wider and deeper. It means that 
capitalism will take root in the semi-communist industries 
and eventually will eat up even the purely communistic 
It means that a new conflict 
between the communist proletariat and the peasantry is in- 
evitable. 

We are on the threshold of the fifth period in the revo- 
lutionary history of the Russian peasant. Either the city 
proletariat, to check the growth of capitalism, will return to 
communism and Red terror; or the peasant will break 
down all legal and illegal barriers, sweep down upon the 
soviets and make the soviet government a peasant govern- 
ment. Further than this it is both difficult and idle to 
speculate. 
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Tolstoy’s Magic Rod 


(Continued from page 698) 


blue eyes. Alexandra Tolstoy asked him what he thought 
of the new distribution of land. 

He smiled at her question and said, ““Why does Alexandra 
Lvovna ask? She knows it is right that the land should 
belong to us who labor for it. But then you others should 
not be driven out. Let the landlords have their little acre. 
Those who do not care for work will soon settle their own 
affair. If we do not feed them they must work or die.” 

Another time the talk was of foreigners. Someone asked 
in joke, “How would it be, Taras, if we should have the 
Americans come and rule us, or the Germans? They are 
much cleverer than we.” 

He looked at us solemnly for a minute. ‘Strangers to 
take our land—our Russian land?” His eyes filled with 
tears, and he sat quite silent until we were ready to leave. 


T is natural that the main work of the commune should 

be the carrying out of Tolstoy’s educational ideas. In 
1860 he founded his own school at Yasnaya to put into 
practice theories on which he had been working for years. 
The children were’ gathered at first from nearby cottages and 
later from the farthest villages of the volost to study under 
the direction of a peasant teacher whom he trained and to 
play in this strange school where work was made a pleasure. 
The tyrant of the old village school was deposed, and the 
only repressive forces were the children’s self-discipline and 
their respect for the rights of others. The old routine of 
learning by rote was discarded. Each child was taught to 
observe for himself, to sharpen his own five senses, to think 
clearly, and then to express his thoughts and feelings with 
sincerity. To find the truth, he learned, is the object of 
gaining knowledge in school, and this can be attained only 
through honest labor. The government looked with suspi- 
cion on Tolstoy’s educational experiment. His ideas of the 
free development of the individual, of justice and of common 
brotherhood were potentially revolutionary. In 1863 the 
school was closed and a new government school built to 
teach the village children on the narrow orthodox plan. 

Immediately after the revolution, the soviet Commissariat 
of Education recognized its debt to Tolstoy by adopting 
many of his ideas in its school program and by giving funds 
for an experimental school at Yasnaya Polyana in which his 
work was to be carried on again by the commune after the 
long vacation of sixty years. It was planned to build a 
new school as a memorial, and a competition for plans was 
held among the best Russian architects. All of the original 
suggestions, however, were rejected by Alexandra Tolstoy 
as out of keeping with the simplicity of her father’s teach- 
ing. With the help of the skilled carpenters and builders 
of the village, she made plans for a simple building, much 
like the wooden cottages of the peasants, with ample light, 
airy classrooms, workshops and assembly halls. In 1918 
the government voted 44,000,000 rubles for the construction 
of this building; but before the grant was received the ruble 
had depreciated in value to such an extent that it was just 
enough to pay for replacing two broken panes of glass in 
the old building! 

The primary school is still housed in the little wooden 
hut built sixty years ago by the czarist government. It is 
no larger than most of the peasant cottages and not so well 
built. There are 120 village children from six to twelve 
years old to be taught in a single room which should hold 
not more than thirty. Under the present arrangement the 
children are divided into two shifts, coming every other day. 
Even then the class is unbearably overcrowded, and in winter 
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ventilation is impossible on account of the cold. Fuel has_ 
been difficult to obtain, and lately each child has had to — 
bring a stick of wood with him every day in order to keep — 
the school open. Few of them had enough warm clothing. The 
teacher pointed out some little boys who walked four miles” 
to and from school every day in low slippers made of birch 
bark or rope, their legs wrapped puttee-fashion in cotton 
rags. Many of the children looked weak and ill, but exact 
medical facts were unknown since there is no doctor or nurse — 
nearer than Toula, sixteen miles away. On account of the — 
bad sanitary conditions, the part-time system and the lack of © 
essential school supplies, most of the pupils are retarded. 
It is remarkable that, with two classes of thirty children 
going on in one small room, in a temperature near the freez- — 
ing point, without books and often without paper and pencil, 


any progress is made at all. + 


HE secondary school has its class-room and workshop in — 

an old stable on the Yasnaya Polyana estate. Part of 
the stable is still occupied by the cows and pigs of the ex- 
perimental farm, and the rest has been boarded off to form 
two small rooms. The original equipment of the workshop — 
in 1917 consisted of one saw and one plane. With this and 
a supply of wood from the commons, the two teachers and 
some of the older boys built the class-rooms and the neces- — 
sary benches, tables and stools. Forty children are now en- 
rolled in the school, from twelve to sixteen years old. The 
course of study includes theory of agriculture, science, math-— 
ematics, literature, mechanical drawing, painting and design, 
with practical work in carpentry, book-binding, farming and 
breeding. Both of the teachers are peasants and pupils of 
Tolstoy. Their enthusiasm and the backing of the com- 
mune have carried them over every practical difficulty to 
real achievement; for the spirit of the school is fine, and the 
children’s work compares favorably with the output of the 
finely equipped model homes of Moscow and Petrograd. 

The commune maintains, in addition to the schools, a free 
library in a little cottage just beyond the gates of the estate; 
and its plans for the future include a children’s clinic, a 
summer day-nursery and a community house. ‘The clinic is 
the greatest present need of the village, for the health of 
the children is extremely bad after years of undernourish- 
ment and lack of medical attention. The Commissariat of 
Health has promised to contribute the doctor’s salary, and 
the American Relief Administration has already supplied 
drugs and simple medical equipment. 

The commune looks forward bravely to years of struggle 
before its program can be put into effect. “The estimated cost 
of the new buildings and equipment needed, $5,000, would 
represent about 150 milliards of paper rubles at the present 
time, an amount far beyond the budget possibilities of the 
Commissariat of Education. Tchekov, an influential mem- 
ber of the commissariat, recognizing the impossibility of ob- 
taining this sum from his department, has issued a public 
appeal for the school. He says: 


The memory of Tolstoy is closely tied to Yasnaya Polyana. 
There he was born and spent most of his life, and there he 
now lies buried. Those who have respect not only for his 
writings, but also for-his noble life work, should not forget 
the school which he founded for the children of Yasnaya 
Polyana, nor his peasant neighbors for whom he felt so deeply, 
and to whom he left the greater part of his land. It is the 
duty of the Russian people, and of all those who esteem Tol- 
stoy throughout the world, not only to remember his work 
but to take some active part in continuing it. 
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Labor’s Task Where Labor Rules 


(Continued from page 725) 


him, he asked, “What is America going to do for us?” 
and without waiting for my answer, he said: “It docs not 
matter what you are going to do, the worst times have 
passed for us. It is still bad. But we are getting on better. 
Russia will be all right.” He was a simple workman and 
did not belong to any party. In the place where he was 
working was a large ikon before which he prayed at inter- 
vals. He said: 


God and Russia will save us. We shall get more hext year. 
It does not matter what you do. We are getting better, hey, 
what do you say? ‘The young people are learning, and we, 
the older ones, are working. It will be better soon. The worst 
has passed. Ilyitch (that is what Lenin is called) will see to 
it that we get better. 

I descended into a coal mine. They work under great 
handicaps, these Russian miners. [he engines are not 
working well, horses are few and methods are primitive. 
Because men refused to work for the low wages. in the 
mines, and also because many of the miners were killed at 
the front, there has been a great influx of women and 
children. In one mine I found that five per cent of the 
workers underground were women and girls. “It is bad 
that these girls are here,” said an old miner, “they hear 
only bad talk and get little pay. “Thirty-five million rubles 
a month, that is what they get, and the bad talk, too. Eh- 
heh, the good old days!” “Tell me,” I said, “how do you 
live?” ‘Well,’ he answered, “I have worked here for 
many years, and I shall go on working here until I die. 
Perhaps some day it will be better.” 

As we came up from the mine, I found at its mouth a 
group of miners eating black bread and drinking tea. They 
were rugged people, but soft-hearted, as I found out later. 
All of them had lived through the war, had fought and 
been wounded. All of them had been born in the neigh- 
borhood. All had been miners before the war. All of 
them had come from farms, and four to five months “each 
year they returned to the farms and worked there. ‘They 
were not what we in America would call industrial work- 
ers. They were half-peasant, half-industrial laborers. All 
of them were illiterate. 

I asked the eldest how he was getting on. “If we only 
had enough bread,” he answered. The rest of them were 
examining me. ‘The youngest whispered to the man sitting 
near him that I must be one of those persons who came to 
buy up the mine. “That is good,” he whispered back, 
“then we shall get more bread to eat.” 

I asked another one of the group, a middle-aged man, 
“Do you have no more than you had before the revolution?” 
“No, we have less bread now than we had before the re- 
volution.” “But it is getting better than it was last year?” 
I asked again. ‘To this he replied: “‘Yes, better, better, 
but still not like the old times.” “But did you not work 
harder before than you do now?” “Yes,” he replied, “we 
worked harder and we had more to eat, and now, well, 
it is better than it was last year. Yes, it is better, but still 
we have not enough bread.’’. He was smiling, and there 
was hope in his gentle eyes. 

“But in what way is it better now than it was in the 
old days?” “Well, we have a vacation every year now,’ he 
replied, “and our bosses are people of our own kind, and 
the engineers do not shout at us; they tell us that the mine 
is our mine. But,” he added thoughtfully, “I don’t see 
that it makes any difference to whom the mine belongs, if 
we don’t get enough bread.” 

“Would you like to come to America?” I asked the 
youngest one. 


“T would,” he replied, ‘if there is enough bread.” “How 
much do you earn a month?” I asked. “I do not know,” 
he answered, “it is such a long time since we had any wages 
that I do not know how much I get, and even if it was a 
lot on paper, we don’t get real money anyhow.” “How 
do you live then?” I asked. “You see,” he said, “we get 
payoks (rations), so much bread or flour and at times even 
sugar every month, and that is how we live. Money I 
have not seen for a long time.” 

In many factories the workers have not been paid for 
months. But last September the government started to 
pay its back wages, and it is now trying to pay wages reg- 
ularly. A | 

“Ts there a night school at this place?” I asked the eldest 
one. ‘Yes, one started some time ago, but we were so 
hungry and tired in the evening that we could not attend 
it; and then what does it matter? I got along so many 


years of my life working in the mine without knowing 


The National Trade Union Headquarters, formerly 
Club of the Nobles, Moscow 


how to read and write that I can get along just the same 
now. If I only had enough to eat.” 

“Do you like the government?” I asked. “I guess the 
government is not bad, but it would be still better if they 
would pay us money and gave us more bread.” 

“How about Ilyitch?’ I asked. “I guess he is a fine 
man. I don’t know anything about him. If he could be 
the czar it would be still better.” 

“Would you like to see the czar back again?” “Oh, 
no,” he replied rapidly, “he was bad and made war. And 
my boy who is now in the army tells me that the Red 
Army is so strong that we shall not have any more wars.” 

Suddenly the young one got up and said to me: “Are 
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you going to buy up the mine?” When I answered in the 
negative, he looked very sorrowful and sat down again to 
eat his black bread. “If we only could have enough bread,” 
murmured the old one, and the engineer who was with me 
whispered: “You see they are workingmen. ‘They want 
bread.” 


HEN I was down in the Donetz Basin I had a mind 

to return first to Moscow and from there go down 
to the oil fields, but after considering the matter I decided 
to try and see if a trip could be undertaken from the prov- 
inces to another part of Russia. Generally, the trains start 
from Moscow and it is very difficult to get tickets to another 
important part if the ticket has not been secured at the 
Moscow station. 

After many vicissitudes I arrived in Baku and found 
myself in the same position as when in other strange cities 
in Russia. I did not know where to go for a room. I 
looked over my papers again and found a letter addressed 
to the prime minister of the Azerbaijan Republic. I called 
on him, but could not see him. I had a tilt with his secre- 
tary who, I thought, did not want to let me see him. Again 
I used my magic slip, and then a room came forward just 
as it does in the Arabian Nights; a murmur of a few words, 
and the table was covered with all kinds of food. 

The oil fields of Baku do not present an aspect of desola- 
tion. Nothing is destroyed in spite of the many wars that 
have been waged in that district. “The output is not very 
low in comparison with that of other industries in Russia. 
The whole oil production of Russia is nearly 50 per cent 
of the pre-war production. 

Here is a little history of what has happened in the 
Baku district. In November, 1917, the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion took place. In May, 1918, occurred the nationalization 
of oil fields. In June, 1918, “counter-revolutionary” forces 
revolted against the soviet government and established the 
Central Caspian dictatorship and called to their aid General 
Vitcherakhoff. There were two Vitcherakhoff brothers 
and one operated in northern Baku. ‘They had about 10,000 
soldiers between them, including some English veterans. 
They organized a massacre and are said to have killed 
25,000 Armenians and Mohammedans. The Tartars started 
an offensive in Baku in the middle of September, 1918, 
and in a horrible massacre against the Armenians killed 
about 30,000. ‘The total population of Baku is about 
250,000. In November, 1918, the English occupied Baku 
with about 12,000 soldiers. Under Turkish rule the in- 
dustry was denationalized, and the English organized a 
nationalistic government which was called the Mussovat. 
In April, 1920, the soviet government recaptured Baku. 
A battle took place between them and the English and 
Indian troops at Enzelny, a little town in Persia, in the 
southern part of the Caucasus. After this battle the Indian 
troops surrendered, the officers of the English army fled; 
and the soviet government has since been in possession of 
the country. 

Professor Ivan M. Goubkin, the head of the oil section 
of the Supreme Council of Public Economy, a geologist of 
note, said to me: ‘“We need money first, then materials, tin 
sheets, pipes, boring tools in order to so develop our oil 
industry that we may put it on a solid basis.” The most im- 
portant oil fields are in the Baku region, Groznu and Ural 
Emba. The refineries of the district are well preserved. 
The engineers are all working after a fashion, and those to 
whom I talked, while not approving of the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment, are hoping that something better will come soon. 
‘They expect the situation to be improved by foreign con- 
cessionaries. 

Here I felt that the technical help is giving only lip service 
to the government. ‘They are half-hearted in their work— 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


We have been told by home furnishing editors of great 
magazines, by leaders of women’s clubs, and by others inter- 
ested in home beautifying, that we ought to recognize it 
as a duty to let the public know in the largest way possible 


of the work we are doing in popularizing the art metal | 


crafts at prices which have taken them out of the luxury 
class and have brought them within the financial means of 
every person who is interested in the unusual and distinc- 
tive. 


The furnishings of a home are a concrete reflection of the 
character and taste of those who live in it. Mere tables 
and chairs are expressionless. Pieces like ART COLONY 
PRODUCTS brighten the home, give tone to the environ- 
ment, and show fine breeding. ART COLONY PRODUCTS 
are lasting in makeup, and as they are themselves repro- 
ductions of the arts of all times, so are they in turn con- 
structed so as to someday serve as reproductions for our 
future generations. ‘They are as permanent and enduring 
in their beauty as the arts of the Egyptians and Greeks. 

Yet, with our policy to nationalize their use, they have been so 
priced that many of them can be bought for the cost of a single good 


theater ticket, and they can be afforded to supplant the momentary 
gift which is generally brought to the week-end hostess. 


Does such a movement, therefore, merit your cooperation, encour- 
agement and concrete support? The usefulness of this organization 
can only be measured by the public’s response. Does the public 
want such products? The ART COLONY INDUSTRIES invites 
suggestions and criticisms as to how it can serve the public on the 
largest and most useful scale. It will be pleased to send its catalogue 
to you and such of your friends whose names you will be kind 
enough to give us. 


Here Are Some Russian Reproductions 


Specially priced for this issue. 


A-37 A-73. Russian Coffee-Set. In ham- 
Russian mered Brass or Copper. All utensils 
Candlesticks. lined inside for practical use. Set 
Cast Brass. consists of 1l-inch round tray, a 
6% inches high. coffee-pot, 744 inches high and hold- 
ing 7 large coffee cups, a sugar- 

$3.00 bowl and creamer, 2 and 2% inches 


high, respectively. 
‘Phe: sebewitsientasanyies elinars 


$12.50 


the pair. 


(Pieces of the 
set can be 
bought 
individually, 
if desired) 


5 A-60. Russian Kettle. 
Bepon “Candle mered Brass or Copper. 


In ham- 
It is 
4% inches high and holds 7 large 


| 


the pair. 
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ART COLONY PRODUCTS can be bought from soc up. 


| 


ART COLONY INDUSTRIES 


America’s best makers of the Metal Crafts 
137 EAST 29th ST. NEW YORK 


sticks. Cast drinking glasses. It is lined 
Brass. Saucer inside for practical $6 00 
effect. 9 inches USO. eo ccccrseveroscvces . \h 
high. Can be | 
‘wired for elec- 
tric lamps. 

$6.00 


All-Russian Agricultural 
Exhibition 


to be held in 


MOSCOW 


August 15th to October 15th, 1923 


The American Bureau of the Exhibition has~—al- 
ready commenced enrollment of firms desiring to 
send their products to the Exhibition. 


All inquiries concerning this Exhibition 
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THE AMERICAN BUREAU OF THE ALL- 
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in spite of the fact that their salaries are at least ten and 
sometimes twenty times higher than those of the working- 
men. ‘They are paid more regularly than any other group 
of people. Their places of living If found much better than 
I had expected. If the attitude of the government to its 
engineers had been as liberal at the beginning as it is at 
present, I imagine that the bad feeling which now exists 
among these men would never have arisen. ‘But the Bol- 
shevik government is now trying to repair the mistakes made 
in its attitude towards the engineers in the beginning. 

Oil is exported to England, France and Italy. Up to the 
present, with the exception of the Sinclair concession, no 
important concession has been given out. The workers em- 
ployed there belong to different nationalities. “They are paid 
very little, and they have not received pay for a long time. 
It is the same old story as I_heard it in other industries. 
Capital is needed, and without capital they cannot raise the 
oil production. Oil workers earn even less money than 
miners. During October, 1922, an oil worker earned about 
60 million rubles a month. 


HEN I returned to Moscow I dropped into the De- 

partment of Public Economy to see an economist who 
is employed there. We talked about my trips, and suddenly 
he said to me: 


Let me show you how our industries work. An interesting 
illustration has just come to my knowledge. It refers to the 
sugar industry. Last year we produced 4,000,000 poods. This 
year we hope to produce 8,000,000 poods. Before the war we 
had a production of 100,000,000 poods. It is interesting to 
know that there is no demand for sugar at present, even at the 
low production. The production of sugar costs the state 
twelve gold rubles per pood. In foreign countries a pood is 
sold for three or four rubles. Add to that four gold rubles 
for duty and one gold ruble for transport, and it comes to 
nine gold rubles. That is still less than the production of the 
pood costs us. Before the war a pood cost four gold rubles. 
Now the soviet state has prohibited the import of sugar. Last 
year when we produced only 4 per cent of the pre-war pro- 
duction we had more workers employed in the sugar factories 
than before the war. 

The present state of the Russian industries cannot be 
ascribed to any one cause alone. There is the heritage of the 
past. One who judges the Russian industrial situation of : 
today cannot do so without making comparisons with the 
past. The czarist government had always neglected the 
industries. “Then should be kept in mind the wars, revolu- 
tion, blockade, famine, civil war that Russia had passed 
through in the last sixteen years. Only two years ago the 
Donetz Basin, the oil fields and the industries of the Urals 
were in the hands of governments opposed to the Bolsheviks. 

There is further the lack of industrial organizers. A few 
Henry Fords could do a lot in Russia. Russian industry 
has also suffered greatly from the fact that many people 
were placed in charge of factories who were better com- 
munists than managers. During the days of the big turmoil, 
it was loyalty to the cause that decided who should be placed 
in a responsible position. “They acted in the way an Amer- 
ican union is forced to act under certain circumstances. 
When a strike breaks out the men entrusted with responsible 
positions are those upon whom the members can rely as re- 
gards their loyalty, not necessarily those most competent for 
the job. To all this comes the confusion inevitably bound 
up with entrusting the running of a factory to the hands 
of workers. They were not yet ripe for it. 

The history of the workers’ management in the last five 
years has been a history of experiments and mistakes that 
naturally go with them. ‘The specialists were distrusted 
and put aside at a time when they could have been of enorm- 
ous service in rebuilding the industries. Discipline was a 
rare thing. The workers came in at any time, some did 
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not come at all except when the rations were distributed. 
Wages were standardized and equalized, and the worker 
was interested in getting as much of a ration as possible and 
doing as little work as he could. 

With the new economic policy the soviet administration 
has introduced new standards of work. “Che workers still 
have eontrol over the affairs of the factory. But the running 
of it is entrusted more and more to competent hands. While 
discipline is not yet what it should .be, the measures which 
the communists are adopting at present give hope of im- 
provement in this direction. 

All these difficulties could perhaps be overcome if the one 
great difficulty, lack of capital, would not stand in the way. 
Without more available capital, it is hard to see how the 
metal and mining industries can be improved in the im- 
mediate future. “The lighter industries show signs of rec- 


_overy. But we have seen in the description of the meetings 


in the Ural and the visits in the Donetz Basin that the sit- 
uation in general does not look encouraging. 

‘The important point to be considered in this connection 
is the condition of the workers. The Supreme Council of 
Public Economy in August, 1922, gave the number of 
workers employed in the mills and plants of Russia as 
853,556. By adding to this number the 700,000 who are 
employed in the railroad service, we get about a million 
and a half as the strength of the industrial workers of 
Russia. Their material gains have been very small indeed. 
‘They have in the last five years endured perhaps more than 
the workers of any other country. ‘Their wages are today 
lower than they have been in a generation. “Their food and 
shelter have improved only in rare cases. 

Through the courtesy of an economist of the Supreme 
Economic Council I have obtained estimates on wages which 
seem to me a fair representation. Measured in gold rubles 
and kopeks, the metal workers earn today 11.6 rubles, com- 
pared with the 35.8 they earned in 1913. Miners get today 
an average of about 11 gold rubles. Textile workers earned 
in I9I3 an average of 20.6 rubles as against 9.5 today. 
Those employed in the leather industry received in 1913 
an average wage of 22.25 rubles, against 15 today. 

In the establishments heavily subsidized by the state wages 
are still lower. In such places the wages were as follows 
in 1922 (in gold rubles): January, 5.9 to 10.9; February, 
3.85 to 13.9; March, 4.9 to 14.4; April, 3.8 to 11.45; May, 
3.8 to 10.35; June, 4.75 to 11.5. A gold ruble is equivalent 
to half a dollar. 

The higher wages are paid by the metal industries in 
Moscow and Petrograd. The lower figures indicate the 
wages paid in the provinces. The metal workers in Moscow 
and Petrograd are the great strongholds of Bolshevik sup- 
port. ‘They have made the greatest sacrifices in the past. 

In the provinces the workers’ homes are not much better 
today than they were during the czar’s days. One hears 
a good deal of plans for the building of new homes, but 
nothing has come of it up to the present. Many families 
still live in a single room, sharing the kitchen with their 
neighbors. 

In Moscow, because of the great shortage of buildings, 
large communal houses are assigned to different factories. 
To be sure, these structures “are in great need of repair. 
But the workers have better dwellings than they had before 
the revolution. Large hotels and spacious houses, once 
owned by clubs and the nobility, are occupied today by 
workers. And the rent is nominal—about eight to ten 
rubles a month. I spent many a night with workers at 
their homes and found these a decided improvement over 
what they were in the past. 

The workers have all kinds of special privileges for 
theaters, concerts and other amusements. In the period 
of war-communism the workers had free entrance to all 
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F. RAY COMSTOCK AND MORRIS GEST 


present for the first time in America 


THE MOSCOW ART 
THEATRE 


Constantin Stanislavsky and Vladimir Nemtrowitch- 
Dantchenko, Directors 


JOLSON’S FIFTY-NINTH ST. THEATRE, NEW YORK 


EVERY NIGHT AT 8. 
MATINEES FRIDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2. 


2nd Year! 


BALIEFF’S CHAUVE-SOURIS 


FROM MOSCOW—PARIS—LONDON 


2nd Year! 


CENTURY ROOF 


62nd Street and Central Park West 


NEW 


Evenings 8:30. 


YORK 


Matinees Tuesday and Saturday 2: 


Some Timely Books For All Time 


MIRRORS of MOSCOW 
By LOUISE BRYANT 

With Portrait Illustrations and 
Colored Wrapper by Cesare. 


Louise Bryant has fine perception 
for the features that mark in- 
dividuality. When you have been 
through her portrait gallery, you 
feel you have seen a composite 
picture of the whole of Russia it- 
self, in every phase of its vivid, 
complex life. Each portrait is a 
revelation of a certain side of 
Russia, as for instance, Father 
Tikon of the religious side, Lun- 
acharzky of the educational side, 
Kollontai of the woman question, 
and so on. The author’s method 
is non-partisan. $2.50 


AFTER the PEACE 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


Hartford Courant: ‘‘A suggestive 
and striking study. As might be 
expected from Mr. _ Brailsford, 
AFTER THE PEACE is a keen- 
\witted, and even a_ brilliant 
analysis of conditions in distract- 
ed Europe at the present time.’’ 


Credit: ‘‘The point of view of any 
one whose record for post-war 
analysis is as good as Mr. Brails- 
ford’s, deserves to be read, what- 
ever our political prejudices are. 
Moreover, since he is a member of 
the British Labour Party, which is 
now the party of opposition to His 
Majesty’s government, there is an 
added interest to his views, for they 
are now Capable of being transmuted 
into political action by a large 
group in British public opinion.”” 


Wheeling Register: ‘The book de- 
serves. the widest etrentation." 


1.50 


OLD EUROPE’S SUICIDE 
By BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

C. B. THOMSON 

A brief, graphic history of Europe 
during the period of 1912-1919 by 
one who was himself an important 
actor in these events and a literary 
master as well as a general. 


The Nation: ‘Should become a 

classic.’” 

E{ Paso Times: ‘‘Full and fascin- 

ating in this brief narrative.’’ 
$2.00 


INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 
in SOVIET ‘RUSSIA 
By A. A. HELLER 


With a foreword by 
Charles S. Steinmetz 


N. Y. Times: ‘“‘Highly interesting 
and instruetive.” 


Commerce and Finance: ‘Declaring 
that previous to the revolution Russia 
was politically a century behind 
other countries and that almost 
overnight she leaped politically a 
century in advance, the author 
maintains that she still is a score 
of years behind other nations, eco- 
nomically. There are some excel- 
Ient chapters on her industries and 
resources, with a large amount of 
statistical information compiled in 
the form of tables. The book tells 
for perhaps the first. time what is 


happening in Russia under the new 
economic policy adopted in 1921, 
Altogether it is a first-hand, intel- 


ligently unbiased, and stimulating 
account of today’s Russia from the 
average man’s view point. 

Buffalo Saturday Ninht: ‘“‘One of 
the best books, descriptive of Rus- 
sia’s experiments.’ $1.59 


ool 
THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., New York 


Will the Board of Directors Respond? 


Now is the time for every member of your 
Board of Directors to come to the aid of your 
organization. 


We are all busy to-day preparing our statistical 
matter, arranging our facts, mobilizing all the argu- 
ments that will be needed to bring real support. 


Some of us will be more successful than others 
in presenting our facts to the Board of Directors. 
Whether approached individually or collectively, 
members of the Board are busy men and women. 
They appreciate a presentation of facts made in the 
most understandable way. 


The graphic and pictorial presentation of facts 
(made in illustrated manuscript, charts, diagrams, 
or lantern slides) always clears up the dominant 
appeal behind those facts. 


We have some suggestions to make to you for 
the better visualization of association appeals in 
graphic form.. We can describe these suggestions 
by letter, or to you in person. At your command 
if you will write to us. 
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THE O. AUSTIN COMPANY 
es ADVERTISING ECONOMISTS gas 
410 WEST 39" STREET » NEW YORK 


HIGH EXPENDITURES 


and 
SMALL REVENUE 
Not Always Justified 

Abstract in answer to an inquiry from one institution 
to another. 

“Through Mr. Bartine’s investigation, the revenue of 
this Hospital has been greatly increased and the expenses 
have been reduced so that in three months time it has 
reached a set budget that the hospital authorities never 
dreamed could have been accomplished in such a period.” 


HOSPITAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
OLIVER H. BARTINE, Director 


Aeolian Hall New York City 


Planning, Construction and Operation of Institutions for the 
Care of the Sick 


Hospitals 


and na 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


theaters. Now with the introduction of “Nep” (the new 
economic policy) that has been abolished. ‘The theaters 
must pay for themselves, and an entrance fee is charged. 
But the unions get a certain percentage of free tickets to 
distribute among their members. There are also special 
theaters in workingmen’s districts. Lumacharsky, the sec- 
retary of education, said to me: “The workers’ dwellings 
were too far away from the main theaters, so we established 
special theaters for workers in their own neighborhoods.” 


Whilé they have gained so little in material welfare, — 


spiritually the industrial workers show decided gains. ‘The — 


more intelligent workers are freer people than they have 


ever been and are, proud of having to shoulder responsibil- — 


ities in the affairs of state. What the less intelligent feel 
we have seen from the talks of the miners in the Donetz 
Basin. 

The Russian workers are driven by a mysterious faith in 
a better future. This. is particularly evident when one 
compares their talk with that of the workers in Germany 
who seem to have no hope left. 
of the iron and mining industries on a solid basis, the 
material condition of the workers cannot improve. One 
of the biggest jobs in Russia today is to find ways and 
means of bringing its industries up to at least their pre-war 
standing. — 


VOICES IN THE TEMPEST 
(Continued from page 713) 


widest popularity with his fables and satirical verse, became 
the “‘state satirist.” I remember one incident during a liter- 
ary debate in the Moscow House of.the Press (these debates 
were very frequent during the years of the revolution; and 
in spite of great difficulties—heatless rooms, scarce lighting, 
hunger—the auditorium was always full, another reproach 
to the silent writers). 
body observed in passing that no writer of genius has ever 
been a state employe. Immediately an indignant and confi- 
dent basso resounded like a trumpet from the depths of the 
audience: “And how about me?” It was the voice of May- 
akovsky. 

Mayakovsky was imitated, but with little success, by his 
fellow futurists (V. Kamensky, Khlebnikov, Kruchenyka) 
and by the so-called Imagists. Needless to say, the majority 
of these had a very simplified conception of esthetic radical- 
ism. It was with them mainly a matter of form. Among 
the Imagists, who are the literary cousins of the futurists, 
was discovered, to everyone’s astonishment, the talented 
peasant poet Sergey Yesenin whom I have already had oc- 
casion to mention. He became, indeed, the theorist of this 
movement which has, however, already died a natural death. 
Among Yesenin’s notable colleagues were Shershenevich and 
Marienhof. The latter demonstrated “the freedom of his 
personal will” by wearing a huge stove-pipe hat which looked 
very striking among the workers’ caps which, since the revo- 
lution, have supplanted middle class derbies and soft hats, 
just as workers’ blouses and military jackets have supplanted 
the former suit coats and starched shirts. 


URING the years of the revolution and the civil war 

the futurists and Imagists were the only ones who not 
only spoke but shouted at the top of their voices. “The poets 
and prose writers from the masses of the proletariat and the 
peasantry, who naturally came to the fore with the victory 
of the peasants’ and workers’ revolution, could not make 
themselves heard in the din, in spite of the general support 
which the new government offered these writers. Under 
the conditions in which the workers lived under the Czar, 
no accomplished writer could arise from the masses. “The 
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ADVENTURES IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


Being reminiscences of thoughts, things and 
folks, during forty years of Social Work 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


Dedicated to the Social Workers of America 
CONTENTS 
Prologue Social Work and Workers 


Part 1 ADVENTURES IN ORGANIZED 
CHARITY; in Cincinnati; family welfare 
work in the Mid-West in the eighteen-eighties ; 
in Chicago 


Part 2 ADVENTURES IN _ SUPERVI- 
SION AND INSPECTION;; with the poli- 
ticians; among criminals and insane; with 
paupers and orphans; state bookkeeping; re- 
forming outdoor relief; with the newsmen; 
conferences and the public 


Part 3 ADVENTURES WITH THE 
FEEBLE MINDED;; school, work and play; 
farms and dairies; brick- 
making and building; with 
employees, doctors, trust- 
ees, governors and labor 
unions; the politicians 
again; being investigated 


Part4 ADVENTURES 
WITH THE NATION- 
AL CONFERENCE, the 
early days; my first confer- 
ence; the unwritten law; 
social work. done socially ; 
as paid secretary; how it 
grew; the three eras, re- 
lief, prevention, social con- 
struction 


Part 5 ADVENTURES 
IN PROPAGANDA, 5 
years work for the f.m.; 
the task; the execution; 
the results 


Part6 ADVENTURES 
IN SOCIAL EDUCA- 
TION, schools for social 
workers ; summer schools and college classes 


Part 7 ADVENTURES IN RED CROSS 
HOME SERVICE, in camp with the soldier 
boys; field service with the chapters; the mar- 
vellous opportunity of the Red Cross Home 
Service 


About 450 pages, cloth, price $3.00 net; 
postage 25 cents anywhere; order from 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 1027 LAKE 
AVE., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, or may 
be ordered through THE SURVEY. Will 
be ready in time for the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work at Washington in 
May 1923. 


KU LE, 
DM |\G 


“Strenuous and gay” 


WHAT SOME PEOPLE THINK OF 
THE BOOK AND THE AUTHOR 


Pau U. Kettoce says: “Last night I had a rare 
treat listening from eight-thirty to one A. M. to 
Uncle Alec reading me chapters from his adven- 
tures in social welfare. He is one of the few men 
who can write charmingly and intimately with a 
sense of getting somewhere, in dealing with social 
activities. Some of it is as fascinating as a story 
of explorations among a far-off people.” 


Homer Forks says: “Heartiest congratulations 
on your ‘recent work in The Survey and on the 
forthcoming book.” 


AMELIA Sears, of Chicago, says: “I have read this 
chapter [about the Chicago C. O. S.] with deep 
interest, and am passing it on to others of the staff; 
you surely succeed in depicting the drama of those 
early days and re-creating in 
imagination the strange con- 
{= ditions.” 

Goa Harry L. HopKins says: “I 
have read some of the first 
chapters and they are cork- 
ing.” 

CLAUDE Powers, in the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette, says: 
“Tf you would have some con- 
ception of the charm and in- 
terest of the whole story, turn 
to one of the chapters pub- 
lished in The Survey; but read 
it in full; real adventures as 
fascinating as fiction; his 
book will be a contribution 
to sociological literature of 
great value.” 


A Rep Cross Fretp REprE- 
SENTATIVE says: “I suppose, 
of course, you must publish it 
expensively for the big folks, 
but do get out an edition to 
sell for $2.50 or $3.00 which 
we poor folks can all afford to 
buy; we all want it.” 

A Correcr Girt in ALABAMA says: “Uncle Alec, 
I just can’t wait for your book; do get it out soon 
for us; every one who heard your lectures wants 
a copy.” 


SPECIAL OFFER TO SOCIAL WORKERS 
GOOD ONLY TO APRIL ist. A large printing 
means a lower cost. Advance orders with re- 
mittance before April ist, will be filled for 
$2.25 net, postage 25 cents; or will be delivered 
at the Conference in Washington (if you are 
going there), without expense; or five volumes, 
or more, to one address will be sent free by 
express at $2.25 each. PLEASE NOTE THIS 
SPECIAL OFFER IS NOT GOOD AFTER 
APRIL 1st. 3 


———— 
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HARTF ORD W. Douglas Mackenzie 


President 


Theological Sem- 


i Through these associated schools 
ely, Hartford offers full training for: 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus iy 
1. The Christian ministry. 


School of Re- 2. The whole field of reli- 


mee gious education. 
ligious Pedagogy 3. The foreign field. 
Dean, E. H. Knight Each School has its independ- 
ent faculty and its own institu- 


Kennedy School tional life, and together they form 


f Mi ° one interdenominational institu- 
i) ISSIONS tion with the unity of common 
Dean, E. W. Capen aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
Hartford, Conn. 


@mith Cfollege @chool for 
@Gocial (ork 


Psychiatric Social Workers 
Child Welfare Workers Community Service Workers 
Visiting Teachers Probation Officers 
Attendance Officers Family Case Workers 
Medical Social Workers 


Summer Session—July 5, 1923 


THE DIRECTOR, 
SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, 
Health and Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, 
Community Problems and Organization, Social 
Work and Law, Immigrant Peoples. Iwenty- 
one hours a week field work training under profes- 
sional executives. 

Second year, specialized. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service 
training given by the Social Service Department 
of The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after 
completing the two years’ course. 


For circulars address T. R. BALL, Registrar. 


The Unprintable Text Book 


a 


A handy pamphlet reprint of the article by 
Prof. Joseph K. Hart, Editor of The Survey's 
Education Department. Free on request to 
teachers. 


wave of the revolution brought to the surface mostly self- 
made writers, sometimes gifted but technically absolutely 
helpless and lamentably deficient in culture. ‘The Prolet- 
kults, with their studios, lectures and magazines, which 
were formed for the purpose of rapidly developing the work- 
ers’ talents, could help them only to a very small degree to 
make up for the time lost in the past. It is only lately that 
some of the proletarian writers have gradually formed a 
significant literary group. Many of them have remained 
in their workshops. “The most prominent among them are: 
prose-writers—Lyashko, Bessalko (now dead) ; poets—Kir- 
illoy, Arski, Sadofyev, Pomorsky, Samobytnik, Bogomolov 
(the Petrograd group), Alexandrovsky, Rodoy, Kazin, Po- 
letayev, Gerasimov, Sannikov (the “Smithy” group of Mos- 
cow). 

A place apart was occupied by Gastey, a half-proletarian, 
half-intellectual, who before. the revolution changed 
his occupation twenty-three times. During the first years 
of the revolution he wrote a great deal, and his Poetry of 
the Worker’s Thrust was at one time considered a classic 
by the theorists of proletarian poetry. Lately he has almost 
ceased writing, devoting himself to the organization of the 
Institute of Labor which is attached to the All-Russian 
Soviet of Trade Unions. What distinguishes him from the 
rest of his fellow writers is the extraordinary emphasis 
on the mechanical in his outlook: cities in his poetry are 
“numbered,” and people fall into ‘‘series.” 

Many critics became enthusiastic over this mechanistic 
bias, believing that it is typical of the proletarian outlook. 
But the writings of the other proletarian authors do not bear 
out this belief. True, many of them in their works choose 
the factory as their background, but there is nothing specifi- 
cally proletarian about the thoughts and feelings they ex- 
press. A study of the spiritual genealogy of most of them 
would reveal not a class bias but rather an ideological and 
artistic affliatian or, still worse, a tradition of form: the 
influence of the models which were offered to these new 
writers as part of their schooling. 

During the first months of the revolution the possibility 
of a specific “proletarian culture” was the subject of abun- 
dant but unconvincing talk. And inasmuch as the works 
of the proletarian writers failed to furnish a foundation for 
the airy castles of the theorists, the latter gradually ceased 
from theorizing. They are presumably waiting until the 
transformation of living conditions furnishes a firm founda- 
tion for the new men and consequently for the new art. 

Thus the height of the revolution was definitely marked by 
literary stagnation, all the more striking in contrast to 
the political and social advance. Our revolutionary literature 
was colorless and monotonous. And that may be Said also 
about the literary ephemera which were extremely revolu- 
tionary both in form and content. ‘This formed a striking 
contrast to pre-revolutionary literature which was bright 
with color and sound. The old writers were silent, or else 
they hissed in their corners; the new ones were as yet un~ 
born. 

The only work which was truly instinct with the revolu- 
tionary spirit was Blok’s poem, The Twelve. 


T was only with the end of the civil war when the Soviet 

Republic passed from the military struggle to economic 
reconstruction that the silent ones began to lift their voices. 
The first to break the silence were the poets. ‘The art of 
the literary lastlings blossomed out in luxurious clusters, 
broken into numberless groups and coteries. Perhaps the 
only man who knows their names is the old poet and young 
Communist, Valery Brusov, who from time to time adds 
to the gaiety of the nation by exhibiting on Moscow plat- 
forms representatives of all the existing schools: acmeists, 
«nichevoki (nothing-ists), centrifugists, presentists, suprem- 
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atists, suprasines, etc., etc. ach of these groups carefully 
separates itself from all the others by means of declarations 
and theoretical treaties which are intelligible only to their 
authors. ‘There are among them highly gifted poets—fo1 
instance, Anna Akhmatova, Boris Pasternak, Ossip Mandel- 
stamm, M. Kuzmin, V. Chodasevich, and others. But, on 
the whole, it is a group of typical epigones, practicing a 
blind-alley art, without any hope or any future. The 
flowers planted long ago are blossoming for the last time. 
The number of these poets is staggering. In 1922, in 
Moscow alone there were some four hundred ‘‘registered” 
poets, that is, men and women who more or less regularly 
published verse. 

In close connection with this decadent art, and spring- 
ing from the same soil, there arose a phenomenon un- 
precedented in Russian literature: a purely formal attitude 
toward writing. “The problems of literary technique and 
‘the purely formal study of the poetic language have pushed 
into the background the problems of the creative values of 
art. It is characteristic that Petrograd became the laboratory 
of the formal method. During the revolutionary years 
the northern capital became stagnant and sunk in pro- 
vincialism. Culturally speaking, it turned into the city of 
“men who once were.” Nowhere else is it so easy at present 
to observe the passing of the old literature. : 


ND while the old literature is dying a new one is being 

born. Every day new names appear on the literary stage. 
The readers, starved by the years of literary abstinence, are 
eagerly listening to each new voice. Fame is acquired with 
a rapidity unknown in previous years. ‘There is a definite 
danger in this for the young men who depend upon inspira- 
tion rather than upon austere literary discipline. Pre- 
mature canonization has already had its effect on the work 
of some of them. They have stopped growing. Others 
begin to acquire mannerisms before they understand work- 
manship. And yet we may say that at present a new genera- 
tion of writers is arising, different from the old authors 
and from the proletarian writers of the transitional era. 
‘The most gifted of them are: Vsevolod Ivanov, the son of a 
miner, who has led an independent existence since he was 
fourteen, who has tried every trade from that of a printer 
to that of a dervish at country fairs, the author of admirable 
stories about the civil war, which are rich with an authentic 
folk flavor ; Boris Pilnyak, also from the masses, who has given 
us a series of tales and stories incisive both in characterization 
and description; Nikolai Tikhonov, whose latest poems, 
especially his Song of a Soldier on Furlough, give him a 
place beside the most lyrical poets of our rich past; the very 
young Leonoy, sharp-eyed and firm of touch far beyond his 
years. 

The present literary generation differs from former 
generations in that it has a definite social bond with the 
masses and does not derive like the intelligentsia of former 
years from the heads of its spiritual forebears. And that, 
in spite of its extreme subjectivism, which makes the 
oficial Marxian critics frown, and in spite of its innocence 
of any social tendency, although Trotzky in one of his 
literary feuilletons published in Pravda dubbed them ‘“‘neo- 
Populists.” This unprecedented phenomenon testifies to the 
depth of that cultural transformation which the events of 
our great revolution have brought about. 

The other peculiarity of this new rising literature, even 
more striking and gladdening, is its feeling for and joy in 
life. Formerly, the writer was a solitary dweller in a narrow 
world, and his art was often fenced off from real life. The 
present young writer, who is rising from the masses and 
who still is one with them, brings a broad, free life into 
his art. 

He who once breathed the free and pure air which 
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To probation officers, to visiting teachers 
and to case workers interested in psy- 
chiatry, the school offers fifteen special 
fellowships of $1,200 each. These pro- 
vide opportunities to individuals in each 
of these groups to obtain nine months of 
training in New York, beginning Oct- 
ober Ist. Applications for the fellow- 
ships must be filed before March 31st. 
An announcement (sent upon 
request) gives full 
particulars. 
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New York 
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your next year of 
Intensive Training for Service 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Offers thorough instruction, with closely cor- 
related field work, under practicing specialists in 
the fields of family case-work, case-work with 
children, school counseling, community organiza- 
tion, social research, public health nursing, medical 
social work. 


Catalog, with prospectus for year 1923-1924, 
ready May tI. 
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ty Booksellers to the World 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 1922 PASSION PLAY 


i Beautifully illustrated by 58 colored slides, with lecture, for 
a rent at $2.50, or for sale, at $26.60. Also Wm. J. Bryan’s 
“Back to God” and 4oo other excellent illustrated lectures 
and sermons. d 
Write for information 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., 
295 Victor Bldg. Davenport, lowa 


Inc. 


7 Miss GERALDINE P. DILLA, A. M. 


now studying In the University of London 


will conduct another party on a 


European Tour in 1923 
For particulars address either ; 
Mrs. May S. Dilla, Waterloo, Indiana, or 
Miss Eloise Andrews, Florala, Alabama 


THE RUSSIAN INN 


33 W. 37th St., New York 
serves 


LUNCHEON TEA DINNER SUPPER 
Sundays from 2 P.M. to 1 A. M. 
Musical Entertainments afterthe Theatre and for Sunday Dinner 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK 
MONROE N. WORK, Ep1Tor 

The standard work of reference on all matters relating to the Negro 
W and the most extensively used compendium of information on this 
subject, published under the auspices of the Tuskegee Institute. The 
i sixth annual edition, 1921-22, is now on sale; paper cover 50c; 
board cover $1.00 postpaid. Address 
THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK CO., Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


blows over our fields and forests, over the burning villages 
and crumbling houses of our starving towns—the air of 
the great revolution—will never return to the stifling com- 
forts of a narrow, complacent existence; he will remain in 
the air which is the breath of life! 


THE SOVIETS 
(Continued from page 689) 


cialist-Revolutionists, was granted amnesty and placed in a 
sanitarium near Moscow, where she is at present. ] 

With them disappeared from the political stage one of the 
two branches of the revolutionary movement in Russia: the 
Populists. The Bolsheviks, that.is, the Marxians, alone re- 
mained in power. From that moment on the centralization 
of power proceeded freely, undeterred by anyone. ‘The 
soviets, while retaining a nominal existence and a place in 
the constitution, assumed an entirely different character, at 
variance with the authentic nature of the soviet system. In 
the first place, they lost their executive power. ‘They be- 
came, in fact, a parliamentary body acting in an advisory 
capacity, and attached to the executive committees to which 
passed the plenitude of power. As the dictatorship of the 
ruling Communist Party became firmer, and the member- 
ship of the soviets grew more and more uniformly com- 
munistic, they even lost their parliamentary character. For 
in the Communist Party a truly iron discipline prevails, and 
inasmuch as all decisions were dictated by proper party or- 
ganizations, the deliberations in the soviets lost all reality. 
The soviets became a mere ornament. 

True, the constitution drafted at the very beginning of the 
revolution remained unchanged. In appearance the new 
church resembled the original, divinely inspired design of 
the revolutionary masses, but the services began to follow 
the canons of the old world. “They were the canons of a 
centralized, specialized, professional, so to speak, and, there- 
fore, bureaucratic state. “Your actions determine your con- 
sciousness”: forced, by the method of struggle which they 
have chosen, to build a strong, centralized state, the Bol- 
sheviks were also compelled to adopt the very spirit of this 
statehood, which belongs entirely to the ways of the old 
world. And in proportion as the new Russian state grew, 


- strengthened by the efforts of its rulers and the victories 
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of the Red Army, it departed further and further from the 
soviet system in its pure form. ‘The new bureaucracy, de- 
veloped in the process of building up the state, in no way 
differed from the old bureaucracy, except perhaps in the zeal 
which distinguishes the neophyte. But a clerk’s zeal merely 
adds to the evils of a bureaucracy. 

To sum up, the temple of new life designed by the revo- 
lutionary masses was actually reared by their will. It stands 
even now. For unassailed stand the articles of the consti- 
tution which establish the full and authentic power of the 
soviets, which grant each laborer a portion of state power 
corresponding to his labor. But those who officiate in the 
church are the former priests and snuffing deacons who had 
penetrated into the soviet ranks despite all the efforts of the 
Communist Party to preserve the purity of its institu- 
tions. 

That is the tragedy of the hour in Russia. A trag- 
edy, however, only for the strong state. The republic is 
daily growing stronger, from the standpoint of statehood. 
It is rapidly restoring its former position in the concert of 
powers. Within the country the present regime is accepted 
without question. Yet even the irreconcilables must not 
speak of tragedy. For the retreat is temporary. In the 
people’s consciousness the true idea of the soviets has re- 
mained undimmed. It will not perish from the earth but 
will be realized as soon as external political conditions per- 
mit us to build freely, without considering the military or 
diplomatic fronts. 
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IRRESISTIBLE 
Vacation Plans! 


JOIN 


THE PARTY OF SURVEY 
READERS .NOW FORMING 


to ay 
Mediterranean and Europe 


Summer “Baltic” Cruise 
and . 
Winter “Baltic” Cruise 


Both Round Trip Cruises on the Palatial White 
Star S. S. “Baltic” (23,884 tons), One of the 
Finest Trans-Atlantic Express Liners afloat, re- 


presenting the Highest Standard of Service 
Throughout. 
‘ITINERARY Madeira, Cadiz, Seville 


(Cordova, Granada and the 


_Alhambra), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Athens, 


Constantinople, the Bosphorus and Black Sea, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany (Sea of 
Galilee, Nazareth, Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and 
Dead Sea), Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis, Monaco, 
Monte Carlo, Cherbourg (Paris and French Battle- 
fields, London), Liverpool, and New York—a won- 
derful travel program. 


On Winter “Baltic’’ Cruise special side trips to 
Damascus,.and up the Nile to the First Cataract 
can be included. 


Stop-Overs in Europe with return trips included 
on the “Majestic,” “Olympic,” “Adriatic,” “Baltic,” 
“Cedric.” etc. 


Summer “Baltic” 
Cruise. 
61 Days, Sailing 
June 27th, 1925. 


Winter “Baltic” 
Cruise. 
65 Days, Satling 
February 2nd, 1924. 


Cost. 

First-Class, $600 and 
up, according to size 
and location of state- 
room. 


Sports and Contests, and delightful social life. 
Star Standard. Musical Program—Orchestra of Selected Musicians at Lunches and Dinners. 


Care of THE SURVEY, 112 East 19th St., New York, N. 


GRANADA, FROM THE GENERALIFFE 
Nineteen Annual Clark Cruises 


on such steamers as the 
Rotterdam, Celtic, Arabic, Laconia, Empress of Scotland, etc., in- 


sure perfected and satisfactory arrangements. 61 or 65 days. 
$600 and up, including the regular shore trips, landings, carriage 
drives, guides, hotels, first-class railroads, fees, etc.—everything 
first-class. 

A Party of Survey Readers 
is being organized by D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D., Author of “The Medi- 
terranean Traveler” and Managing Director of Clark’s Cruises. 


THE SHIP 24 Imperial Suites and Chambres de Luxe with private bath. Two 


Great Promenade Decks, largely devoted to sumptuous Public Rooms. 
All B and C Deck rooms have beds, windows, running water, etc. 


Inspiring Services and Lectures, Travel Club meetings, Concerts, Entertainments, Deck 


Unexcelled cuisine of the highest White 


Mostly Steam Tenders for Quick Landings; Staff of Trained Directors for Short Trips; 
two Lady Chaperons; Physician, Nurses and Ship Hospital. 


Illustrated Booklet (100 pages) and ship diagram sent free upon request. 


(State which Cruise preferred) 
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Social Studies 


The Logic of Discovery 


RIMITIVE man was afraid of the world. So he 
built himself a little world inside the big world. 
He cleared a little space within the surrounding 


wilderness and settled down to a serene life. Or 
so he hoped. 
But the big world was too powerful for him. It would 


intrude. Nature could not be induced to—‘‘come  in- 
side the clearing and stay in, or else go outside and stay out 


—one or the other!’ Nature was in and out, all day and 


all night. Winter and summer came and went over his 
clearing. Earthquakes shook him up and down. Floods 
carried away one corner of his garden after another. Wan- 


dering hunters and warriors ran away with his stock, his 
crops, his children. No wall could shut out the world. No 
blockhouse could protect and preserve his fears. 

Worse than all else, one of his sons asked for permission 
to go out into the world. “It must be a fine place for ad- 
venture,” he said to his father. ‘Adventure!’ cried the 
father; ‘What have you to do with adventure? Where did 
you get such an idea? You let adventure severely alone. 
I have spent my life clearing up a little corner of the wilder- 
ness, and now you want to leave it! Why not settle down 
here and behave yourself and enjoy life? Besides, I espe- 
cially order you to forget that most dangerous word, ad- 
venture. It will be the ruin of our safe world. If you 
adventure out, the world will adventure in, and that will 
be the end!” 

But adventuresome youth never listened to cautious age, 
thanks be! And out into the world he went. And out into 
the world his kin have been going ever since, though always 
the primitive man in us stands fearfully shaking his head. 
How painfully, how laboriously has man labored to over- 
come the fears implanted by our primitive education in 
fear! Why should one part of the world be more likely 
to prove destructive than another? ‘To be sure, the world 
is not everywhere the same; and many adventuresome ones 
have fallen victims to unforeseen conditions and forces. But 
does anyone suppose that men are likely to turn back from 
any pursuit because there is danger in the pursuit? Religion 
may frown on adventure, warning of presumption; custom 
and tradition may decry it, urging the wisdom of the past; 
the logic of our fears may tell us that danger and even 
death await the adventurer. But nature is stronger than 
these; and step by step, age after age, the old walls that 
shut us in are broken down: we are slowly released into the 
world of freedom; the logic that guides is no longer the 
logic of old fears, but the nobler logic of discovery. 

They tried to argue Columbus out of his idea that by 
sailing west he should come to the east—to India. Their 
logic was irrefutable: “East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” But his reply was audacious: 
“What can be the harm of going to see?” Of course, such 
a reply throws doubt on both Truth and Logic, which is 
the instrument for the defence of Truth. “But if Colum- 
bus fails, will not Truth be more secure, will not Logic 
be more assured?” Yes, but if he should be right! 

That is the logic of discovery: ‘‘What can be the harm 
of going to see?” Rather, the logic of discovery takes the 
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Conducted by 


Joseph K. Ham 


positive tone: “Nothing that can be brought under inve 
igation shall be permitted to hide under the cloak of auth 
ity. Man belongs in the world. When he goes about t 
world he is going about his own country. When he busi 
himself about the secrets of the world, he is busied abo 
his own business. He must explore. He must discov 
He must find out. Every organization of life that the p 
has set up has been based on half-lights or actual shadow: 
and every such organization has falledistag far. The wor. 
waits for a new order of living. The past might be 
mitted to set up one of its old failures, for a new trial: 
has nothing but failures to offer! coe peddlar of panacez 
might be engaged to set up one of his cure-all plans. Th 
would give us excitement for a little spell. But, if we wa 
Se taae that promises more than another failure or 
little temporary splurge, we must go exploring: we mui 
uncover and discover, until we find more permanent four 
dations: We must go and see!” 

Will not the w dd endure through such searchings? i 
the universe so insecure that one idea the more will set 1 
toppling? Is life so foolish that a wrong idea will destr 
it forever? Is government such a feeble thing that invest 
igation will put out its last flickering flame? Humanit 
must find a tougher mind than such primitive fears reve: 
if the world is to be saved from complete destruction; 6 
if it is to be worth being saved. A universe that holds any 
thing back from the exploring mind and heart of man } 
a universe that is afraid, an unworthy universe. 

Exploration and discovery are based on faith in life an 
faith in the world. The logic of discovery is the logic « 
faith in life and the world. The primitive attitude of fez 
is really a fear of life. ‘The fearful man who decries di 
covery and exploration, and advises us to be content wit 
what we have, and with the truth that was good enoug 
for the fathers, is really afraid of life. He does not believ 
the universe will hold up under investigation. He limi 
the world to the measures of his own fears. 

Hence, the man of science, the explorer and the discovere: 
in whatever realm, is the true man of faith, today. H 
walks by faith. He ventures into the unknown. He bi 
lieves that the universe will hold, even though it may h 
profoundly changed by some discovery he may make. H 
takes hold upon an idea, which may be delicate as a fin 
thread of gossamer. He swings far out into the unknow 
on this idea. If it holds, he adds a new area to the worlc 
If it breaks, he scrambles back and goes at the task agait 

And who shall say that the faith of the discoverer ha 
been denied? Has he not brought new worlds into ou 
knowledge, into our use? Doubtless, settlers are needec 
too, to take over the new areas and make them habitabl 
But why should the settler, coming on behind, defame an 
deny the discoverer who went before, who made the settle 
necessary and possible? We must not lose our discoverer: 
When “old settlers” warn us, saying ‘Here is Truth: ther 
is nothing beyond these well known bounds!” let us hop 
that always there will still be some who will insist upo: 
saying, good-naturedly but irrevocably, “Nothing beyond 
Maybe so. But what can be the harm of going to see? 
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: Study Course on 
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XII. Our Industrial Organization 


When the social order was more simple than today, men 
juld see more readily the meaning of their work. The 
‘afttsman of the Middle Ages bought his own materials, 
‘orked them through various interesting processes and sold 
ie finished products in his own shop. An apprentice could 
‘e a complete industry going on about him and come to 
ave a share in every branch of that industry. He could 
el that what he learned would give him a real skill, a 
anding in the community, the means of a secure livelihood, 
ad a chance to use his mind in making new patterns or 
1 excelling other craftsmen in the quality of his product. 
fodern industry with its large-scale organization and_ its 
inute divisions of labor has changed all these things for 
le great majority of workers. Few of the older craftsmen 
re left. Most men work in plants that number their work- 
s by the hundreds of thousands. How many men are 
mployed by the railroads of the country? By the steel 
idustries? What are some of the other great large-scale 
idustries? What percentage of the total labor of America 
employed in large-scale industries? Have these conditions 
ty influence on labor problems? 


What Interests the Workers? 

The charge is frequently made that workers are no longer 
terested in their work, but only in their pay. How can a man 
hose job is putting a single ready-made part into a machine 
hundred times a day become interested in his work? Would 
terest in his work help him do that work, or would it hinder 
m? Is it true that workers are interested only in their pay? 
hat else is there for them to be interested in? 

Are workers interested in their labor unions? Should they 
‘come interested in their unions? Do workers need “outside 
terests”? Should the worker ever think of anything but his 
mployer’s interests’? What can the union do for the worker? 
‘hy do some employers object to labor unions? Are these ob- 
ctions justified? In all cases? Do the unions accomplish what 
claimed for them? Have the unions a real place in modern 
dustry? If so, what is that place? 

Do workers want a share in the management of industry, today? 
re workers prepared to share in the control of their plants? 
ould a share in control give men a larger interest in their 
ork? Would it restore the old interest of the craftsman in 
s work? Do “shop-management committees” help the worker 
gain the old sense of control? Are workers in favor of these 
jop-Management committees? Are the unions in favor of them? 
an a worker feel himself a permanent part of large-scale indus- 
y? Does the worker have control over his own employment? 


) Standards in Large-Scale Industry 

~¢ What was the length of the work day for the craftsman of 
century ago? Why could he work such long hours? Why do 
orkers today demand the shorter work-day? Are their reasons 
nsible and proper, or are they “radical” and “revolutionary”? 
that is the proper length of work-day in a great industry, to- 
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yy? Should the work-day be of uniform length in all in- 
istries? Can a worker do more in sixteen hours than in four- 
en? In fourteen than in twelve? In twelve than in ten? In 
n than in eight? Does any one know the answer to these 
lestions? 
Is any one trying to find the answer? Is the answer im- 
yrtant? 
eferences: 

Daniel Bloomfield, Modern Industrial Movements. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 

Helen Marot, The Creative Impulse in Industry. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 
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Questions on 
Current Issues 


Isolation 


We sometimes speak of the present as the age of universal 
communication. It is true that information is more plenti- 
ful than ever before. But are informed minds more com- 
mon? Do people want to be informed? Do people take 
all kinds of information? Do people want “both sides” 
of every question? Are magazines fair in their presentations 
of social and political problems? Are books written to 
throw light on “all sides of a question?” Does the human 
mind want light? Are not half-lights more entertaining 
and interesting? Is the human mind capable of facing the 
full light? If the future of civilization depends upon our 
capacity to think things through, what chance has civiliza- 
tion? Do we move toward greater understanding, or to- 


ward greater isolation? 
i Isolation in Industrial Relationships 

¢ Do workers know what employers are trying to do? Do 
employers know what workers are trying to get? Could each of 
these groups find out how things are going? Do people want to 
know? What do they want to know? Are people interested in 
what really concerns them, or in what does not properly concern 
them? Why do industrial groups insist upon remaining isolated 
from one another? Does isolation pay? How? Is it interesting? 
Which do people prefer, the interesting thing, or the thing that 


pays? 
yh Isolation in Political Relationships 

¢ Now that we have international cables and world-round 
wireless service, do we know other peoples better than we did 
before we had these things? Has this universal information 
increased our understanding of other nations? Has it increased 
our tolerance? Do we read all we can find about other peoples? 
Or do we read only that which reinforces our previous attitudes 
of mind? Are we less isolated, today, or more isolated, than 
before we had so much information? For example, have Amer- 
icans tried in the past five years to learn about Russia? Have 
we welcomed real knowledge? Haye we tried to get the facts? 
Or have we preferred legends? Do we want to know what is 
really happening in Russia? Or do we prefer to believe prop- 
aganda? Is it true, as has been recently charged, that Americans 
have lost the power to deal honestly with questions of international 
policy? Has propaganda ruined our minds? 


Thinking About International Questions 
Ex-Senator and ex-Secretary Elihu Root recently declared: 
“We Americans can no longer think soundly.” He had reference 
primarily to thinking about foreign relationships. If this charge 
is true, does the fault lie in our lack of knowledge with which 
to think? Are we unwilling to think? Are we unable to think? 
Or are we afraid to think? Have we ever been taught to think? 
About foreign relationships? About anything? What did Wash- 
ington advise us to do about foreign relationships: think about 
them, or ignore them? What were we told to do ,about these 
matters in recent war time: think about them or “forget” them? 
What have we done with our minds in these past six years: 
used them, or put them in storage? What are minds for? Do 
minds need information? What should a mind do with its infor- 
mation? Should minds be fed on selected information? Who 
should do the selecting? Should minds be fed on pre-digested 
information? Who should do the pre-digesting? What would 
happen to our American minds if we should open them to inform- 
ation about the world? 


References: 
All material in this issue. 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through the Surver 
Book Department. 
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by March 1st. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: October 1st, Boston; wo- 
man resident, experienced in Settlement 
work, to teach cookery and nutrition; also 
to supervise social and club activities 
among girls and women. Moderate salary. 
4413 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Dietitian to take charge of 
department in large out-patient institu- 
tion. Experience and executive ability es- 
sential. State education, training, experi- 
ence, languages spoken, salary expected. 
References required. 4409 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Experienced, capable teach- 
er-governess for two children, five and 
four. Requisites are kindliness, patience, 
good health, best references. With appli- 
cation state salary, give history and refer- 
ences. Suburbs. P. O. Box 822, Reading, 
Pat 


WANTED: Experienced Social Case 
Worker (Jewess) in city of 150,000, Middle 
Atlantic State; good salary and interest- 
ing opportunities. 4414 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Two Visitors and one Case 
Work Supervisor by Jewish Family Agency 
in large Eastern city, enlarging its Staff. 
Reply, stating in full, age, education, pro- 
fessional training, and previous experi- 
ence. 4415 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN for executive position in 
Jewish Recreational Institution. Must be 
well qualified and highly recommended. 
Please state all particulars. 4416 SURVEY. 


A CAPABLE experienced person as 
assistant girls worker. Position open 
April rst. Resident. Give age, education, 
experience, references, salary desired, etc., 
and enclose photograph. Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED: Immediately, trained case 
worker with actual experience on the dis- 
trict with a Charity Organization Society. 
Must be a southern woman. Associated 
Charities, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


WANTED: A young Jewish woman to 
take charge of the Girls’ Department of 
the Jewish Orphans Home in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. A splendid supervisory 
position for the proper party. Applicant 
will please state where she was educated 
and what experience she has had in work 
with girls. L. Volmer, Supt. 


GRADUATE NURSES. dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


PHILADELPHIA Institution wants an 
intelligent woman for stenography and 
clerical work. Salary $50.00 per month and 
full maintenance. 4339 SURVEY. 


Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 
( Continued.) 


WANTED: A progressive Jewish wo- 
man as institutional director of progressive 
child caring organization in the East. 4398 
SURVEY. 


Man as assistant to the Resident Di- 
rector of the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Previous Settlement or 
similar experience desired. Resident. 
Give full informaton as to age, education, 
experience, single or married, references, 
salary desired, when available, etc., and 
enclose photograph. Application confi- 
dential. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Prov- 
idence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office, Trinity Court, Frdavs 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


A CHILD-CARING institution in West- 
ern New York desires the services of an 
Assistant Superintendent and Supervising 
Cottage Mother, preferably a man and his 
wife. State in application age, experience, 
number in family, salary expected, and 
Church connection. Both must possess 
executive ability and be co-workers. 4400 
SURVEY. 


WANTED GIRLS, 18 to 30, to become 
graduate nurses. Catalogs of accredited 
training schools furnished gladly. Write 
for free booklet, “The Opportunities for 
Graduate Nurses.” Aznoe’s Central Reg- 
istry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chicago. 


COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


MISS ARNSON’S Agency for cooperative 
service desires positions for recommended 
companions, governesses, infants’ nurses 
and housekeepers. Phone Audubon 5788, 
477 West 145th St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENGLISHWOMAN desires position. 
Financial Secretary, Appeal and Committee 
organizer. Traveled, educated, American 
and English references. 4406 SuRVEY. 
Phone Port Washington 376 W. 


YOUNG MAN with a wide and varied 
experience in child welfare work, recently 
superintendent of an Orphanage, desires 
an executive or sub-executive position. 
Conversant in French, Italian and Ger- 
man. Capable grade school teacher. Best 
of references. 4355 SURVEY. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED | 
(Continued) 


YOUNG WOMAN, UNIVERS 
GRADUATE IN 1917, FIVE YEA 
EXPERIENCE WITH ONE ORG) 
IZATION IN THE SOUTHWEST | 
GAGED IN SPECIAL LIBRARY, F 
SEARCH AND SURVEY WORK—4 
INVOLVING INTIMATE CONTA 
WITH SOCIAL WORK AND WC 
ERS, DESIRES OPPORTUNITY F 
SIMILAR SERVICE IN THE EAST= 
PREFERABLY NEW YORK 

CAN GIVE NEW YORK AND LOGA 
REFERENCES. SHE WILL ATTE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SO 
CIAL WORK AND WOULD WEL 
COME PRELIMINARY CORR 
PONDENCE AND A PERSONAL Ih 
TERVIEW IN WASHINGTON. 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE 


Prominent Civic and Philanthropic Lez 
desires important executive post requ 
tried ability and paying commensurate 
ary. 4418 SURVEY. } 


A GRADUATE NURSE of refinen 
and ability, with wide and varied e cP 
ence in social welfare work, desires ps 
tion as superintendent of child caring ims 
tution or convalescent home. Highest 
erences. 4419 SURVEY. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line for four im 
tions, copy to remain unchanged. © 
CottectivE Homicipe—Letters to Ha 
Emerson Fosdick, by Henry W. Pinkhi 
with an introduction by Charles F. D 
and a Note from Norman Angell. 
pages. 15 cents, postpaid. Published 
The Association To Abolish War, 7 W 
lington Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


Ten-Cent Meats by Florence Nesbitt, 
pp. (10 cents). How JOHN AND 
Live and Save on $35 a Week—a 
budget plan (ro cents); Weekly A 
ance Book (10 cents). Am. School 
Economics, 849 East 58 St., Chicago. © 

Lessons IN GOVERNMENT FOR NEW AMI 
cans. Fifteen short lessons in the ess 
tials of the U. S. Government for imi 
grants applying for second papers” 
citizenship. Simple, practical. Pamph 
7 pages, 5c each, $3.0o-a hundred, pe 
paid. Henry M. Allen, Mt. Dora, Fla 

Creprr Union. Complete free informat 
on request to. Roy F. Bergengren, 5 P: 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

| oeen ce ESS er eS 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, ¢t 

to remain unchanged. 

Boys’ Workers Rounp TABLE; Quarter 
$1.00 per year. A Magazine of Appl 
Ideals in Boycraft. Published by — 
Boys’ Club Federation, 110 West 4 
Street, New York City. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING sho 
the part which trained nurses are tak 
in the betterment of the world. Put it 
your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. M 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

MENTAL HYGIENE: quarterly: $2.00 a ye 
published by the National Committee 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Aven 
New York. 
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Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Malling 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 
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%ifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 


igraphing| GRA mercy 4501 | 
pewriting a 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


Mailing 
Addressing 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIST OF 12,500 
NEW ENGLAND GIVERS, 
Invaluable to National 


and New England Philanthropic 
Organizations 


| These benevolent persons hav “the habit” 
lof giving. List compiled and kept active at 
great expense. Executives should write for 
|particulars. Address, Secretary, 
|4407 SuRVEY. 

| 


a 
Home-Making asa Profession’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. - Home study 
“Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 

pe School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


————— 
GAME 


REVIVAL! 


Play the game “4 Study of Shakespeare” and 
your knowledge. Highest endorse- 
Price 50 cents. The Shakespeare Club, 


Financial 


——————— 
FOR SALE 


| atin rel 
A Bargain—Hammond Multiplex Type- 
yriter, new. Fifty dollars. Pilgrim 
Yhurch, Leominster, Mass. 


"FOR THE HOME 
Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 
. School of Home Economics, $49 E. 58th St, Chicago 


MsS. WANTED 


"EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
c., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 


STORIES, POEMS. PLAYS, etc. are 
anted for publication. Submit Mss or 
r* Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 
kh 


REAL ESTATE 
SALE --- ROSEMONT, PA. 


Home of the Good Shepherd for Boys. On 
Conestoga Road 1 mile from P. R. R- 
five minutes from P. & W. elec. R. R. 


5 acres, apple orchard, large dormitory 
bldg., infirmary, garage and gymnasium. 
Suitable for private hospital or almost any 
kind of institution. Very near Public 
School and Bryn Mawr Hospital. Apply 


for price and particulars to MEARS & 
BROWN, 254 South 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


fae ai 


ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Golf Fishing Bathing 


Good train, tel and tel, shop service. Grand 
ocean view from cottages for sale $5,000 to 


$75,000. 
HELEN L. THURSTON 
20 Pleasant St., Tel. 80 Rockport 
een Se 
NEW YORK 

aye Ideal and reason- 
Bungalow Sites able, among trees 
on cliffs of river; secluded, but on State 
road; city water and electricity. Near 
1,000 Islands. Act quickly, settling estate. 
Douglas, Theresa, Nea. 
NN 


ROOMS TO RENT 


LARGE ROOM, facing Morningside 
Drive in Columbia District. All conveni- 
ences, reasonable. Apply Daniels, evenings 
after 8:30, Cathedral 4618, 401 West 118th 
Street, New York. 
os SS 

LARGE SINGLE ROOM, for rent, with 
Board, $7.00 weekly. Guest must be thirty 
or over and assume slight evening duties. 
Apply Bureau of Rooming Houses, 108 East 
30th Street, New York, between hours of 
ten and one. 
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WASHINGTON D.C. 


The latest constructed and 
finest hotel in Washington, 
Opened December Secon 
Four hundred rooms 
each with tub and shower. 
The finest service and 
furnishings possible to obtain 


have been installed 
ONUVONTONOONONOOUONOSROAUNAENOBEDSAUENENAUOREE 
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EUROPE SUMMER 1923 Routes 
College leadership. Limited number. For de- 


tails write Robert H. Browning, 117 E] 
Oberlin, Ohio. spate aE 


ENGLAND 


AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


Parties of 3 or 4 escorted by members of 
Cambridge University between April & Oc- 
tober. Selected itineraries. High-class cars. 
Competitive rates. Send for booklet to 

D.Gunston, 15StationRd., Cambridge, Eng. 


LT 


BOARD 

MAPLE HALL, On the famed Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Lovely refined, mod- 
ern, country home, grounds running to the 
historic Miles River, all the pleasures and 
delicacies of the salt water, wonderful 
automobile roads, tennis. Golf course un- 
der construction. Delightful place to rest 
all the year. Terms moderate. References. 
Miss Julia Cockey, Claiborne, Md. 


ee 


RESTHOMES 


ns 


BROADVIEW RESTHOME—For con- 
valescents and those desiring a permanent 
home. All modern conveniences. Rates $25 
up. Write for booklet. Broadview, 
Wilton, Ct. 


eet 


DELICATE CHILDREN or Adults 
eared for in my home. ‘Trained Nurse. 


Climate unsurpassed. Mrs. Gridley, Den- 
ver (in the Rockies), Colorado, 2331 Ma- 
rion Street. 


THE SURVEY’ S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL. Aaah Cis 


“AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, 
-executive secretary, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
An organization of professional social workers devoted to raising 
social work standards and requirements. Membership open to 
qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION, formerly the 
‘American Child Hygiene Association and the Child Health Organi- 
zation of America—Headquarters, 532 Seventeenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: Administrative Office, 370 Seventh 
“Avenue. New York City. Herbert Hoover, president; L. Emmett 
Holt. M.D., 1st vice president; Livingston Farrand, M.D., 2d vice 
president; Thomas D. Wood, M.D., 3d vice president: Corcoran 
Thom, treasurer; Fhilip Van Ingen, M.D., secretary. To promote 
the healthful development of children from birth to maturity. 
through the proper care and education of mothers before and 
after the birth of a child: through assistance to physicians, nurses, 
health workers, teachers and all interested in child health; through 
encouraging the teaching of health in schools. To do this by 
means of personal conference, public addresses, publication of 
educational and scientific information, and the building up of 
government agencies to deal with child health. Publishes educa- 
tional literature and a monthly magazine—‘‘Mother and Child.” 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—See American 
‘Child Health Association. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; BE. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat IT. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 
‘tary. Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 
$3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
sganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923. KE. R. 
»Cass, general secretary, 135 East 15th Street., New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $9. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
‘hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annua] membership 
dues $2 including monthly journal. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—See American 
Child Health Association. - 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
‘with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E, 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
A national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work 
.out leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O.-C. Glaser, 
vexec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ture free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, Rev. 
‘Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Ham 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State 

Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York Cit 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Ch 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee main 
staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
ests of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and a 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING © 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of sow 
methods in this field, with particular reference to psy 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and sim 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publicati 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Progr 
for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Offic 
Fresident, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; § 
retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Ch 
man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national as 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United Sta 
to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of proceedii 
at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable 
practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF } 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johns 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Ame 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes infort 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, ete. Membership $ 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTI, 
ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss 

Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and tray 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,152 local Y. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign bo 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 174 American secretar 
at work in 55 centers in the Orient, Latin America and © 
The National Board also maintains a National Training School 
graduate type at 135 East 52nd Street, New York City, for 
professional training of its leadership. The training is given 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of lectt 
work (generally given in the summer session) and nine moni 
practical experience on salary under supervision. The advane 
course requires a full vear of resident academic study, upon i 


successful completion of which a professional certificate is 
Special emphasis is placed upon training in group work. 


chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Acti 
Press and Publicity, Lay Organizations (National Council 
_Catholic Men and National Council of Catholic Women.) 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 Nineteet 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


‘ { 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—1312 Mas 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovej 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St.. New York. Industrial, agricultural 
vestigations. Works for improved laws and administrati 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependen 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $1 
includes quarterly, ‘‘The American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates s 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and ¢ 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of childr 
ees with educators, public health agencies, and all el 
re groups in community, city or state-wi yi 
exhibits, child welfare el osmetana tenes - ce es aan 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE— 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; . 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, N 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mer 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, 1 
neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backw: 
een surveys, state societies, ‘‘Mental Hygiene;’’ quarte; 
2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Fol 
pres., New York. W. H. Parker. sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, C 
cinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss — 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency 
social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeti 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, < 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting of — 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in May 1923, P 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment o 
membership fee of five dollars. 
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IATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
/§SS—IEXdward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
\Ild sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 IE. 22nd St., New 
irk. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
tures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
eost. Includes New York State Committee. 


ATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23rd St., New York. 
ts. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Fromotes legislation for en- 
‘htened standards for women and minors in industry and for 

ast products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
ght work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘‘honest 
oth’ legislation. Publications available. 


ATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
‘oods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
imparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
'r meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
ork, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
‘ighborhood life. 

t 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
‘ember, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
ir, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
tdization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
itional service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


\ATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes, 
| Hollingsworth Wood, pres.: Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y: 
27 &. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
plored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
ocial workers, 


\JATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
imna <A. Gordon, president: Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Wwanston,  Lllinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
lighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
‘eople through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
lustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
panization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
‘The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


TIONAL. WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
tobins, honorary. president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president: 311 South 
Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in the 
vork shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
rotective legislation. Information given. 


>LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
I Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. 8, 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to, organization of 
fear-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
Dlayground and community center activities and administration, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
4ssentation for all, C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 
ference, the Wugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E, 22nd St., New York. De- 
rtments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
ibrary, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods: Robert R, Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers 


Education. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


The Allen School--Social Science 


Introductory course in principles of economics. An essential sub- 
ject for all social workers. Among, the topics are: Consumption 
of wealth and human wants, production of wealth, including land, 
labor and capital, exchange and money, banking, monopolies, dis- 
tribution of wealth including interest, wages, rent and profits, 
labor laws and labor organization. Other courses given, Social 
Problems, Philanthropy, and Government. Students may 
enroll at any time. Write for catalogue to 


HENRY M. ALLEN, A.M., Principal 
Allen School, Mt. Dora, Florida. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates., Expert, scholarly service. AutHoR’s ResEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPEAKERS: 


WHERE DRAMA IS LIFE 


(Continued from page 710) 

epoch. Tairov made an attempt to advance with the times. 
But he wanted to do it in a roundabout way, by avoiding the 
revolutionary turning point. And so Tairoy’s theater, in 
spite of the skill he has shown in effecting the adaptation, 
remains merely an adaptation which camps on the trail of 
modernity rather than creates it. It shows much love for 
the work, much craftsmanship and feeling, much style if not 
beauty. Tairov’s productions, particularly Racine’s Phédre, 
which was staged this past season, are of great interest not 
only artistically but socially. They help the spectator of a 
transitional period to approach, but only approach, the feeling 
of modernity. But this theater does not create a new school. 
It is a theater of gifted epigones. It cannot become creative 
for the reason that an institution which has sprung from the 
soil of the old order cannot be reborn. For creative elements 
one must look to the saplings rooted in the present day, in 
the life rejuvenated by the revolution. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE 
TRADE UNIONS 


(Continued from page 706) 


During the first years of the revolution, with its con- 
tinuous change in the structure of the state organs, the 
trade uhions were directly engaged in the organization of 
the industries. On the one hand the economic organs, com- 
posed of trade union representatives and of the represent- 
atives of the labor council, were charged with running the 
industries. On the other hand, these same unions also inter- 
fered in their character as organizations for the defense of 
the workers. The result of this state of affairs was a dual- 
ism and parallelism which made the management of the 
industries unstable. To make an end to it, it was necessary 
to define the jurisdiction both of the economic organs and 
of the trade unions. This division of functions was natural. 
The economic organs centered attention upon the manage- 
ment of the industries, their technical improvement; the 
trade unions theirs upon the organization of labor, the rais- 
ing of the material and cultural level of the workers. With 
this division of functions conflicts between the economic 
organs and the trade unions are, of course, quite possible, 
and in so far as such conflicts will arise, they will have to 
be solved by special organs and bodies; if they are not solved 
by peaceful means, direct action by the unions against var- 
ious organs of the state is not out of the question. Certainly 
neither the unions nor the economic organs are looking for 
conflicts, as both are interested in efficient work, the im- 
provement of industry and the welfare of the working 
classes. 

This division of functions will not, under any circum- 
stances, affect the influence of the unions upon the soviet 
state and its machinery. The unions still participate in all 
organs that are regulating the soviet industries. Not a single 
state law of importance could be issued without the con- 
currence of the trade unions. “The unions, just as much as 
the economic organs, are interested in the whole economic 
policy of the soviet government. Relieved of the respons- 
ibility for military questions and questions relating to food 
supplies, the trade unions now have a freer hand to engage 
energetically in organizing the masses and improving 
the condition of the workers This does not mean that the 
unions will not always continue to occupy themselves with 
questions outside union activities. If the international re- 
lations of the soviet state should again require military 
action or assistance in food distribution, the unions will do 
their utmost to help in the solution of these problems. They 
will do this, not from any abstract considerations, but 
because the solution of questions such as these affects the 
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For a liberal and constructive American foreign policy 
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political education of the people of the United 
States in respect to foreign affairs.’ 
—New REpPuBLIC 
—AND WHy: 
“A democracy which undertakes to control its 
own foreign relations ought to know something 
about the subject.” 
—E.invu Root 
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3 West 29th Street, New York 
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CHRISTINA MERRIMAN, Secretary 
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interests of every member ot the unions, and because 
interests of the soviet state are the interests of the 
class. In other words, there are no contradictions 
the interests of the soviet state and those of the trade 1 
There is no opposition in the unions to the state wh 
forced to compromise under the pressure of foreign ¢ 
ism or of its own bourgeoisie. ‘The soviet state is retr 
because the proletariat is not strong enough to avoid 
such compromises; if the trade unions themselves } 
power, they would be compelled to make the sam 
promises. For these compromises are not made by an ab 
soviet state or the bureaucratic heads of that state, b 
the working class itself. , 


A NATION AT SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 695) 
schools, self-government has been instituted. 
excursions are used extensively as a means of — 
ening the instruction given. During the last 
years there has been  no_ obligatory progr 
studies; Narkompros, the People’s Commissariat of 
tion, has published only approximate programs for 
gestion, leaving it to each school to arrange for its 
curricula, provided these include a certain stipulate 
mum of subjects. Thus the teachers who loved bo 
work and the children, and who felt the spirit 
revolution, were able in spite of the economic colla 
the extremely scanty means at their disposal to ¢ 
many places very interesting labor schools. Some 
are predominantly agricultural, others industrial. 


OW that the fever ofthe first years is subsiding 

the work of the schools gradually settling into 
grooves, it becomes possible, to some extent, to estim 
value of the experiment made. It is no great misfe 
that a large part of these first attempts has perished b 
of the difficult conditions under which they were mad 
that only a few oases have been spared: the expe 
have not been wasted, they were not abandoned until 4 
they had borne fruit. Their results are, as one might 
collected, systematized and have now been in part publis 
Many of the experiments have been completed. The 
effort of the Narkompros, at the present time, is to rai 
average level of the schools and, at the same time, to 
the results so far accomplished. In this, although we | 
our own way and must work our own methods, 
take carefully into consideration the experience 
countries, including that of the United States... Ind 
shall be grateful if some of our American colleag 
acquaint us with what is going on at the present time 
educational work of America by sending pedagogic 
and magazines, school reports, newspaper clippings af 
detailed information to the editorial rooms of the ma 
On the Way to the New School, which is published 
Narkompros, 6, Sretensky Boulevard, Moscow. a 
Especially great efforts are being made in the fie 
occupational training. ‘The assistance of trade unior 
various industrial onpamizations has been secured; an 
sums of money are being spent on this branch of ed 
In order to train students who are manual worker 
have received an incomplete education in their ch 
but who now want to enter classes, schools and coll 
signed to meet their needs, a whole series of so-called 
men’s Faculties have been organized which offer pref 
courses and are filled to their utmost capacity wi’ 
working people preparing for work inthe special sch 
Harassed by hunger and the economic collapse r 
from the war, made wiser by their revolutionary « 


and that of the civil war, Soviet Russia has settled d 


study. r 
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1923 — GREATEST IN ASSETS, BUSINESS PLACED AND IN NEW BUSINESS 


STATEMENT, FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1922 


of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 
According to Annual Report filed with the New York State Department 


“The Company of the People, By the People, For the People”—John R. Hegeman 
Haley Fiske, President Frederick H. Kckers, Vice-President 


| LIABILITIES 


Reinsurance Fund 
Reserved for Dividends payable in 1923 upon 
Industrial Policies, declared Dec- 
Emilooe, WOVE bo ono cna oeOnD $9,577,283.00 
Ordinary Policies, declared in 
1922 
Ordinary Policies, declared Jan- 
uary, 1923 


Bonds and Stocks $1,145,905,577.00 

Bonds and Mortgages 

Real Estate 

Cash 

Loans to Policy-holders 

Premiums, deferred and 
(net) 

Acerwedmianterest. Rents, 6tC: scc.cteless cade: cenacess 


$568,191,979.92 
510,117,264.66 
27,465,003.68 
16,511,575.13 
87,256,443.80 5,365,949.26 

in course of collection 
29,894,896.69 


= 20,809,398. 56 
20,413,161.35 31,651,938.42 


All Other Liabilities 
61,483,411.25 


Surplus 


(Larger than any other Life Insurance Company 
in the World) 


$1,259,850,325.23 $1,259,850,325.23 


Paid-for Insurance Issued, Increased and Revived in 1922, $1,802,110,686 


(Largest Amount ever placed in One Year by any Company in the World) 


Ordinary, $849,265,789; Industrial, $775,373,133; Group, $177,471,764 
Insurance in Force, $7,807,556,957 


(Larger than that of any other Company in the World) 
Ordinary, $4,028,770,866; Industrial, $3,412,232,839; Group, $366,553,252 


$340,668,301.30 BONUSES, DIVIDENDS AND CONCES- 
$38,685,601.91 SIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
$144,267,300.69 POLICY-HOLDERS 


2 

eae Bonuses paid or credited during the years 1897- 
anes 1915 inclusive, over and above any obligation 
expressed or implied by the Company’s policies. 
Dividends in seven years since the Company be- 
came Mutual, plus declarations for 1923....... 
Additional cost of Concessions in reserve liabil- 

ity, 1894-1922 inclusive 


Income in 1922 
Gain in 1922 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1922.. 
(More than that of any other Company in the 
World and more than that of all other Com- 
_panies in America combined, less one) 

ae in number of outstanding Policies for the 
ear 

Gain in outstanding Insurance for the Year.. 

Number of Policy Claims paid in 1922 


$49,062,029.14 


52,324,628.38 
1,842,023 
$801,849,118.00 
365,276 


5,144,328.00 


(Averaging one claim paid for every 24 seconds 
of each business day of 8 hours) 


Amount expended during the years 1909-1922 in- 


$106,530,985.52 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1922 $116,520,967.72 


(Payments to policy-holders averaged $803.81 a 
minute of each business day of 8 hours) 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business during 1922 was: 
Number of Claims Paid, per d 
Number of Policies Issued and Revived, per day 
New Insurance Issued, Revived and Increased, per day 
Payments to Policy-holders and Additions to Reserve, per day 
Increase of Assets, per d 


GROWTH IN TEN-YEAR PERIODS 
( as 7 |) . A NUMBER OF POLICIES 
YEAR 


clusive for Welfare work in all Departments 
and Divisions 


$734,218 
$477,706 


OUTSTANDING 
INSURANCE 
AT END OF YEAR 


| 1882 
1892 
1902 
1912 
1922 


SURPLUS 


INCOME 
AT END OF YEAR 


FOR THE YEAR wn) 


AT END OF 


, ASSETS 
Re AT END OF YEAR 
$43,245,752 
310,767,876 
1,219,166,427 
2'604,966,102 
7.807,556,957 


1882 341,632 


| $379,907.13 
1892 | 

| 

| 


3,674,516.49 
10,351,338.02 
34,842,971.65 
61,483,411.25 


1882 
1892 
1902 
1912 
1922 | 


1882 
1892 


$2,002,464.13 
16,506,282.22 
1902 89,168,790.55 
1912 | 397,913,442.71 
1922 | 1,259,850,325.23 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Community Activities 
In cooperation with National, State, County and 
local Organizations 
Health Exhibits 
Clean-Up Campaigns 
Health Campaigns 
Immigrant and Citizenship Service 


Free advice and service to foreign-born Policy-holders 
and to immigrant relatives 


$1,354,267.69 
13,307,811.45 
43,336,283.61 
106,786,073.52 
340,668,301.30 


Dec. 31, 1882 

1892 
1902 
1912 


1922 


1902 
1912 
1922 


Visiting Nurse Service 
Free bedside nursing to sick Industrial Policy-holders 
and Group Certificate holders 


Patients visited 426,962 


Cities and Towns covered 


Welfare Literature 


Distributed Free to Policy-holders, Health Officers, 
Schools and Social Agencies 


Policy-holders 

Group Certificate holders 
Schools ‘ 

Social Agencies 

Health Officers .... 


28,721,911 
2,150,259 
1,494,842 

759,921 
191,223 


Immigrant cases handled 
Citizenship booklets distributed 


Citizenship Campaigns 


“AND A 
LITTLE CHILD 
SHALL LEAD 

THEM” 


Where Will Russia’s 5,000,000 Starving Children 
Lead Her—and the World ? 


“Most of the children of Russia might be counted a medical and health liability, but certainly the 
estimated minimum of 5,000,000 neglected, homeless or orphan children come under this category. In 
December, 1922, it was estimated that of the above number of children 1,600,000 were in permanent: and 
temporary institutions. Not one third of them have sufficient clothing for even a subnormal existence, and 
they are practically all undernourished. Much is being done by the government, but these 5,000,000 needy 
children are a paralyzing problem. . . . No one will even guess at the number of children in Russia that 
have died since 1918, and the forecast for the future is dependent upon the amount of clothing, food, and 
trained medical personmel that the world provides.” 

Report on Russian Famines, Feb, 10, 1923. 


By ALLEN WARDWELL, GRAHAM R. Taytor, ALLEN T. Burns, Dr. Henry O. EVERSOLE. 


The future of the world is in the hands of the children of today. Will it be moulded 
by half-mad, crippled, diseased men and women whose childhood has been tainted with | 
en ee rickets, typhus, cholera and starvation? A world of hatred, revenge, cruelty, 

espair? 


YOU say! Itisup to YOU! 


Por. :314..C_E NS JAS DA Yeayou 
CAN GIVE A RUSSIAN BABY FOOD, CLOTHING, SHELTER—AND LOVE. 


YOU CAN SAVE THE WORLD! 


Send your check today to the 


American Committee for Relief of Russian Children 
110 West 4oth Street, New York. 


THE ONLY AMERICAN COMMITTEE WHOSE WORK IN RUSSIA IS 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CHILDREN 


Paxton Hrppen, Executive Secretary. ARTHUR S. Leeps, Treasurer. 


I am inclosing herewith $............... -...to buy food for the hungry babies of the Russian famine region. 
understood that no expense for distribution will be taken out of this contribution. 


I pledge $ per month until the menace to the children is over in Russia, to feed starving babies. 


Survey, March 1923 


